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America Calls In the UN 


EVER HAS AMERICAN policy on the Middle 
East given such an impression of muddle- 
headedness and indecision as in March, 1956. 
The practically open disagreements between 
America and Britain on a commitment to use 
Western arms to prevent or to end a war in Pal- 
estine were bad enough. But in successive press 
conferences, statements by Secretary Dulles and 
President Eisenhower, both aiming to discourage 
the idea that America intended to act directly 
under the Tripartite Agreement of 1950 if war 
broke out, succeeded in contradicting each other 
in significant details, and making it seem that 
even Administration heads did not know what 
our policy was. 
No greater clarity was introduced by the sud- 


| den Administration decision that it was a ‘“‘mat- 


ter of urgency” for the UN to act for the reduc- 
tion of tension, the prevention of war, and the 
promotion of peace in Palestine. It is difficult to 
reconcile a sense of urgency with the tempo of 
American action in the matter. A week from 


| President Eisenhower’s passing reference to the 
_ UN until America actually requested the UN to 














act; a week after that until the first sessions; 
two weeks of discussion; and then Mr. Ham- 
marskjold requested to report within a month— 
but sensibly allowing himself a longer time to 
get results if necessary. With the mounting vi- 
olence of the outbreaks on the borders, obviously 
this procedure stood in no possible relationship 
to the actual urgency. It is hard to believe that 


_ anyone even imagined that this kind of procedure 


—necessarily involved in any appeal to the Secu- 
rity Council (except, of course, for America’s 


| own dawdling in the beginning)—was really a 


suitable “emergency measure” to take regarding 
Palestine. 

By appealing to the UN, the United States, 
y its own action, gave the Soviet Union a new 
opportunity to place itself squarely in the Middle 
Eastern picture. This could only have a possible 


|| justification, from the American point-of-view, 


if such a move had some prospect of moving the 


|| USSR from a position of Arab partisanship to a 


Position of impartiality, of cooperation with the 
West in forcing both Jews and Arabs to end 


| their dispute and make peace. If that were the 


purpose, it might make sense, speaking abstract- 
ly, but so doubtful a quantity is the Soviet readi- 
ness to play the part of peacemaker, and so dan- 


gerous is the Soviet capacity to do harm in the 
Security Council as long as it is bent on trouble, 
that one would have to make quite sure of the 
intentions of the USSR before going ahead. It 
is true that the State Department “made sure” 
Russia would not object to the text of their 
resolution, but this is utterly pointless; for, 
assuming that the Soviet Union wanted to use 
the UN to muddy the Palestine waters still fur- 
ther, nothing could serve her purpose better 
than the American resolution. What had to be 
ascertained, and what, of course, was never 
ascertained, was if Russia would cooperate in the 
Security Council in any measure to force the 
Arabs and Israelis, once and for all, to end their 
dispute; and that means to force the Arabs to 
recognize the existence of the State of Israel. 

The Arab states were not slow to see this 
point. Their immediate reaction was to try to 
limit the UN Secretary General in such a way 
that he could not possibly do anything to ad- 
vance peace in the Middle East. Russia was more 
than willing to cooperate. In the end, no altera- 
tions in the resolution were made, but the course 
of the debate demonstrated, and undoubtedly 
strengthened, Arab determination to limit the 
Hammarskjold mission within the narrowest 
possible confines of boundary policing. 

If the American resolution had never been 
introduced, Mr. Hammarskjold would have 
been fully entitled, if he saw fit, to make a trip 
to the Middle East once more, as he did a short 
while ago, to discuss anything he pleased with 
anycene there, and to make any report or sugges- 
tion he desires to the Security Council. Now, 
after the UN debate, he will go in an atmosphere 
prejudiced in advance. 

Surely, the risk of such consequences must 
have been foreseen. Why, then, did America 
rush into the field with its new resolution? That 
this question must have troubled the other 
Western allies is apparent from the fact that 
neither France nor Britain, who usually co-spon- 
sor the UN resolutions on the Palestine situation, 
have joined in sponsoring this one. And if one 
takes into account certain other evidences of 
Western disunity, rather gloomy conclusions 
must be drawn regarding the motives which 
actuate present-day American policy in the 
Middle East. 

Both France and Britain have made pointed 
objections recently to what seems to be an Amer- 
ican inclination—particularly during the cur- 
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rent election year—to let others take the risks 
of acting on our behalf, while Washington avoids 
direct involvements. One case in point is the 
recent to-do over a long-standing Israeli order 
for French jet planes. After the Western powers 
had held these arms back from Israel for a time, 
news of British, American, Swedish and Canad- 
ian arms deliveries to Arab countries, based on 
old orders, began to become embarrassing. 
Rather evasively, America then “authorized” 
France to fill Israel’s order for jets out of planes 
built under the US offshore procurement pro- 
gram. But it was managed in such a way that 
America could disclaim responsibility for this 
transaction, leaving France alone to bear the 
Arab displeasure. France, naturally, did not 
take kindly to such usage. 

The Baghdad Pact is another case in point. 

Originally proposed by Dulles, it was left to 
Britain as its direct responsibility, America 
maintaining a sort of uncommitted patronage to- 
ward this alliance. But when the Arab brickbats 
began to fly, Britain naturally resented bearing 
the brunt of their attacks all alone, and has been 
insistently demanding direct American involve- 
ment. ; 
In the light of these episodes, the proposed UN 
resolution has been interpreted by many as sim- 
ply one more attempt to pass the buck, to avoid 
an American decision to give Israel the arms she 
needs for self-defense. But the threat of war 
grows more serious daily—and the decision still 
remains to be faced. For only when Israel is 
armed will the Arabs be deterred from the assault 
they grow every day more ready to initiate. 


No Siren Song 


rT IS UNLIKELY that socialists and liberals will 


find the overtures from Moscow alluring, 
though much of the new music is obviously in- 
tended for them. It would be idle to pretend 
that we understand clearly what motivates the 
spectacular changes in Soviet propaganda. It 
was inevitable that the debunking of Stalin 
would be followed by a series of purgations of 
the purged in the satellite countries. From the 
Stalin inferno we have now risen to a purgatory 
where we travel with Khrushchev for guide. We 
see the shades of the formerly damned being puri- 
fied. Yet all this does not promise Paradise. Our 
memories of the god who blazed in the Com- 
munist skies are too recent, and we know who 
were his attendant saints. The hymns of his 
disciples still echo in our ears. When they now 
declare as devoutly as ever that the region of 
their worship is nevertheless the socialist heaven, 
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and that we should overlook the error in iden. 
tity which enthroned Satan in the place of glory, 
we are not inclined to shout hallelujah. Perhaps 
the deity was proper to his place and worthy of 
his worshippers. 

We know that if, in this revolution of the 
spheres, the Communist parties outside of Rw. 
sia falter, it will be only for a moment; they wil 
take up the song promptly, fitting the new 
words to the old measure with a minimum of 
embarrassment. We have been all through thi 
before: from the Moscow Trials, through the 
Nazi-Soviet Pact, to the culminating shame of 
the Prague Trials and the Doctor’s Plot. All 


abominations will be faithfully applauded; no} 


intellectual somersault will be too difficult. For 
the Communist only one elastic truth abides; 
Whatever is said in Moscow by Whoever is in 
Power is Right. This credo takes care of every 
contingency and reversal. 

If the New York Daily Worker had any 
editorial difficulties as to how to phrase its re- 
action to the toppling of Stalin, it was consider- 
ately taken off the hook by the Internal Revenue 
agents whose seizure of the headquarters of the 
paper for nonpayment of taxes now enabled the 
comrades to concentrate on “American”’ viola 
tions of civil liberties and the freedom of the 
press—a much more agreeable theme than 1 
forced reconsideration of Stalin’s considerable 
achievements in this field. But though the re-| 
prieve was probably welcome, the need for 1 
pause was not acute. The graduates of the 
course from plot to pact to plot are of the true 
Orwellian breed—mechanical men who accept, 
reject, and even criticize—if that is the line. 

Mechanical men have no memories. That 5 
why they can blandly shout “The Yanks are not 
coming” or “Open the Second Front” with equi 
energy. Mechanical men are impervious t 
everything except the push-button pressure tha 
operates them. That is why they could have the 
effrontery to clamor about the Rosenbergs # 
the very time when the anti-Semitic horror @ 
the Prague trials was being unfolded. If now 
American communists, in accordance with th 
new line, start agitating for a United Front, d 
they expect to be taken seriously by those whos 
memory and experience are not happily obliter- 
ated by a speech from Moscow? 

Perhaps some agonizing reappraisal is going 
on in Russia. It will be a long and desperatt 
process. No such process is taking place amont 
the local devotees. Unscathed by the new de 
monology, pat and pert they will invite us 





their current Pantheon. Socialist labor partié 
are no longer “‘social fascists;” they are relativé 
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and should acknowledge the kinship. Before the 
feast of reconciliation, we should like to ask one 
rhetorical question, among others: If Russia is 
honest in these declarations of affection, why does 
jt support slave-trader Ibn Saud and Company 


5 


rather than Labor Israel with its socialist govern- 
ment, its great trade union movement, and its 
cooperative farms? Is it again a case of mistaken 
identity? 


The Decline and Fall of the 


Palestine Armistice 


by Ben Halpern 


HEN, AS HAS RECENTLY been the practice 

of the Arab states, the demand is made 
that the UN resolutions on Palestine be respected, 
the reference is usually to resolutions on three 
subjects: the partition plan for Palestine, the 
internationalization of Jerusalem, and the Arab 
refugee problem. The general armistice agree- 
ments between Israel and Egypt, Lebanon, Jor- 
dan, and Syria are not ordinarily mentioned. 
Yet, in a very important manner and degree, the 
armistice agreements represent a “decision” 
which the UN has made with far more precision 
and authority than any of the other three gen- 
erally referred to.* 

When one speaks of UN “decisions,” the term 
means more in reference to a resolution of the 
Security Council than to a resolution of the 
General Assembly. The General Assembly, some- 
what like the Catholic Church in medieval times, 
has to rely on its “secular arm” to enforce what 
it “decides;”’ unless, of course, it merely issues 
instructions to its own employees and subordi- 
nate bodies, or (as in the case of Korea) simply 
gives moral sanction to an action some of its 
members have already decided to carry out them- 
selves. But when a UN resolution has to be en- 
forced against a recalcitrant sovereign nation, 
it is normally the Security Council, the UN arm 
charged with keeping the peace, -whose resolu- 
tions provide the necessary legal basis. The Gen- 
eral Assembly can only suggest or recommend 
actions to sovereign states, or make recommenda- 
tions to the Security Council and request their 





* This is not intended to affirm that the legal validity 
of the armistice agreements rests on the Security Council 
“decision” they refer to, or that the “decision” is legally 
binding in a strict sense upon the parties. Legal experts 
deny that anything the UN has yet done on Palestine con- 
stitutes a decision binding upon the parties, and they point 
out, on the other hand, that the agreements between the 
Parties—and they alone—possess an indisputable legal 
validity fully binding upon them. 


enforcement. But the Security Council does not 
act directly in compliance with a General As- 
sembly resolution. It takes only such action as 
it freely decides upon, after its own deliberations 
and through its own resolution. 

The ultimate sanction which allows the Sec- 
urity Council to make not only “recommenda- 
tions” but something more nearly approaching 
“decisions” is set forth in Chapter VII of the 
United Nations Charter. Under that chapter 
the Security Council is to “determine the exist- 
ence of any threat to the peace, breach of the 
peace, or act of aggression and shall make recom- 
mendations, or decide what measures shall be 
taken;” among “measures not involving the use 
of armed force,” the Security Council may “call 
upon the Members of the United Nations to ap- 
ply . . . complete or partial interruption of 
economic relations and of rail, sea, air, postal, 
telegraphic, radio and other means of communi- 
cation, and the severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions;” and if these are considered inadequate, 
“it may take such action by air, sea, or land 
forces as may be necessary to maintain or restore 
international security.” With such sanctions at 
its disposal, a Security Council resolution can, 
but need not always, constitute an “order” to a 
sovereign nation to act in a specified way. In 
most cases the Security Council may well think 
it sufficiently effective simply to “call for” the 
action it desires to attain, without referring to 
Chapter VII of the UN Charter and the powers 
there conferred. 

None of the three UN “decisions” generally 
referred to in the current statements of the Arab 
states—the original Partition plan, the interna- 
tionalization of Jerusalem, and the various pro- 
posals regarding the Arab refugees—is a ‘‘de- 
cision” in the sense of a Security Council resolu- 
tion. The armistice agreements, on the other 
hand, were not only undertaken in compliance 
with a Security Council resolution and embody 
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its specific instructions, but they are based upon 
such a resolution making pointed and emphatic 
reference to Chapter VII of the UN Charter. 
Moreover, both the armistice agreements and the 
Security Council “decision” upon which they are 
based are phrased with a relatively high degree 
of precision, so as to remove doubt concerning 
their specific intention; and an elaborate, UN 
supervised machinery exists to keep their pro- 
visions continuously applicable. None of this 
can be said, of course, about the various other 
UN resolutions to which refrenece is so often 
made. If, then, one wishes to urge respect for 
UN “decisions” on the Palestine question, the 
first “decision” to be respected should be the 
most authoritative and precise of all: the “‘de- 
cision” embodied in the armistice agreements. 

Each of the four Israel-Arab armistice agree- 
ments declares explicitly in its preamble that it 
is designed to implement the Security Council 
resolution of November 16, 1948, and that the 
parties have entered into the agreement in re- 
sponse to that resolution. The agreements, then, 
represent an act of compliance with the Security 
Council’s resolution, which called upon Israel 
and the Arab states to negotiate these treaties 
“as a further provisional measure under Article 
40 of the Charter of the United Nations.” What 
this means is that if the parties had refused to 
negotiate the agreements, the UN threatened to 
apply other Articles of the UN Charter (Articles 
41 or 42) : that is, to order the ultimate sanctions 
at its disposal. For Article 40 authorizes the 
Security Council, before applying punitive 
measures in case of a threat to the peace, “‘to call 
upon the parties concerned to comply with . . 
provisional measures” in order “to prevent an ag- 
gravation of the situation.” If the provisional 
measures called for—namely, the negotiation of 
the armistice—had not been complied with, the 
Security Council was obliged under Article 40 
to “duly take account of failure to comply;” 
or, in other words, the Security Council, having 
determined the existence of a threat to the peace 
in Palestine and having unsuccessfully called 
upon the parties to comply with provisional 
measures to prevent the aggravation of the situ- 
ation, would then consider the drastic actiqn 
provided in Articles 41 and 42, under Chapter 
VII of the UN Charter. 


[N TERMs OF Law, the armistice agreements dif - 

fer from other UN proposals concerning Pal- 
estine in that, under the threat of drastic action, 
the UN was able to get the Arabs and Israelis 
to agree upon and to sign texts and to work 
together in joint commissions enforcing the pro- 
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visions of its resolution of November 16, 1948, | 


These agreements not only have the authority | 
of a Security Council resolution referring to| 

Chapter VII of the UN Charter, but of a treaty | 
to which, in each case, both parties directly con- | 
cerned had solemnly committed themselves. How 


well, however, have these armistice agreements 
k 


been respected? 

There are three major functions that the arm. | 
istice agreements are to perform in compli. | 
ance with the Security Council resolution of 
November 16, 1948. The first is to commit 
Israel and the neighboring Arab states to a 
mutual non-aggression pact of unlimited dura- 
tion; the second is to establish and maintain 2 | 
status quo in the military dispositions on each | 
side of an agreed border; the third is to “facilitate | 
the transition from . . . truce to permanent | 
peace.” : 

The inclusion of a mutual non-aggression pact, | 
and particularly one of unlimited duration, is 
unusual in an armistice agreement, as legal | 
scholars have noted. That such a pact is part of | 
the Palestine armistice underscores two facts: 
first, that the treaties were an act of compliance 
with UN orders by both parties, and second, that 
it embodies the obligations of both parties, as 
UN members, not to commit aggression. Because | 
of this, the commitment not to carry out aggres- | 
sive acts is one which the parties to the armistice 
can neither alter nor renounce. Under the Hague 
Convention of 1907, if an armistice had no de- 
fined duration, either party was entitled to re- 
sume military operations simply by warning the| 
enemy within an agreed time; or, if its duration| 
were defined, either party could reply to a serious) 
violation by the other by denouncing the treaty, | 
and even “in case of urgency, of recommencing| 
hostilities immediately.” But the failure to stip- 
ulate a definite duration of the Palestine armistice 
means that neither party is ever entitled to re- 
commence hostilities. Nor may either party un- 
ilaterally denounce the armistice, no matter what 
violations occur, for as each treaty states, “This 
Agreement, having been negotiated and con- 
cluded in pursuance of the resolution of the 
Security Council of 16 November, 1948 . . . shall 
remain in force until a peaceful settlement be-| 
tween the Parties is achieved.” 

Specific alterations in the armistice terms may 
be made only by a conference of both parties, 
or, failing agreement, by an appeal to the Secu- 
rity Council “fon the grounds that (the) agret- 
ment has been concluded in pursuance of Secu- 
rity Council action toward the end of achieving 
peace in Palestine.” But even if both parties wert 
to agree, they would have no right to alter thos 
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portions of the armistice agreement which em- 
body the non-aggression pact; the article em- 
powering the parties to alter the armistice agree- 
ment by mutual consent makes a specific excep- 
tion in favor of this and other provisions which 
remain unalterable. For behind the armistice 
agreement, based on a contract between the par- 
ties, lie the obligations of each party as a UN 
member and the force of a UN Security Council 
decision, invoking Chapter VII of the Charter. 
The non-aggression pact in the armistice agree- 
ments embodies the one and complies with the 
other, in addition to the contractual obligations 
between the parties which are contained in it. 

Despite all this, the non-aggression promises 
made in the agreements have not been effective 
in important respects, nor can we safely rely on 
them today to prevent all-out war in Palestine. 
Article I of the Egyptian treaty reads that ‘No 
aggressive action by the armed forces—land, sea, 
or air—of either Party shall be undertaken, plan- 
ned, or threatened against the people or the 
armed forces of the other; it being understood 
that the use of the term ‘planned’ in this con- 
text has no bearing on normal staff planning as 
generally practiced in military organizations. ... 
The right of each Party to its security and free- 
dom from fear of attack by the armed forces of 
the other shall be fully respected.” 

If these provisions have not been “fully re- 
spected,” no doubt part of the “blame” must 
fall on the vagueness of the phrasing. When two 
neighboring countries are not as friendly as, let 
us say, the United States and Canada, it is hard 
to see how the right not to fear attack by the 
forces of the other can be effectively guaranteed 
short of thorough supervision and control of all 
armaments by a non-existent world government 
or similar body. Nor, of course, could it possibly 
have been the purpose of the armistice agreement 
to calm the fears which one of the parties might 
entertain owing to the peaceful growth and ad- 
vance in civilized pursuits accomplished by the 
other. However, the relations between Israel and 
the neighboring Arab states are not so happy that 
only extraordinary innovations, not paralleled 
elsewhere in international relations, would be 
required to improve them. There is such a thing 
as a “normal” degree of freedom from the fear 
of attack in the relations between nations, and 
this is what the armistice agreements say must 
prevail between Israel and its Arab neighbors, 
as an unalterable part of the treaty relationship 
between them. To reach such a normal condi- 
tion, the parties must undoubtedly strive to 
achieve a not yet existing peace settlement (and 
this, too, is one of the unalterable provisions of 
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the armistice) but they certainly must eschew 
“undertakings,” “plans” and “threats” of an ag- 
gressive character. 

By no possible quibble can this obligation be 
reconciled with a boycott against the State of 
Israel or with the blacklisting and blocking of 
sea and air traffic to that country. In the case of 
Egypt’s Suez Canal blockade, such hostile activ- 
ity has been judged by the Special Committee of 
the Egyptian-Israeli Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion to be aggressive in character and inconsistent 
with the spirit of the agreement. While the UN 
chairman of the MAC did not feel competent 
to do anything about this violation, the Security 
Council did condemn the Suez blockade in its 
resolution of September 1, 1951 (the USSR ab- 
staining) ; but Egypt did not abandon this assault 
upon the security of Israel. 


THAT THE ARaB states who signed the armistice 

agreements have not refrained from “threats” 
against Israel hardly needs to be stated, so con- 
sistent have been their refusal to “recognize the 
existence” of Israel, the continual declamations 
of their politicians concerning the “second 
round” they intend to initiate, their pointed 
references to the Crusades, and the formal opin- 
ions of their clergy that war against Israel is a 
“holy war.” As for “planning” aggression, the 
offensive equipment and training the Arab forces 
are now obtaining from Iron Curtain countries 
could certainly never be passed off as “normal 
staff planning;” nor, to be sure, has anyone at- 
tempted to do so, for all these violations of the 
non-aggression clauses of the armistice agree- 
ments are carried out with relatively little at- 
tempt to excuse them. 

Whatever was done in an effort to rectify this 
situation was, until now, more often the affair 
of America, Britain, and France, under their 
1950 Tripartite Declaration, than of the UN 
directly. Through this Declaration, the three 
Western powers declared it their purpose to op- 
pose any aggressive action, from whatever side, 
in violation of the borders established by the 
Palestine armistice. A clear legal basis upon which 
these powers could intervene, however, existed 
only in the treaties by which Britain, with its 
military bases and forces in Egypt and Jordan, 
undertook to protect the borders of those coun- 
tries against attack. During the fighting in 1948, 
Britain had let it be seen on more than one occa- 
sion that she took seriously her rights and obliga- 
tions under the two treaties. Israel had no similar 
treaty with any of the Western powers. How- 
ever, also included in the Tripartite Declaration 
was a vaguely phrased commitment to maintain 
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a balance of armaments between Israel and her 
Arab neighbors. In this case, the Western powers 
were in a position to make their Declaration 
good, since they themselves were the main arms 
suppliers in the Middle East, and were in close 
connection with the other Western industrial 
nations that supplied arms. Thus, even though 
it was contended both by Israel and the Arab 
states that the Western control of the situation 
worked to their disadvantage, the Western 
powers were able to claim that because of their 
policy, even if “the rights of each Party to its 
security and freedom from fear of attack” could 
not be said to be “fully respected,” at least 
neither party could safely carry out a full-scale 
military aggression. 

The Soviet Union made the Western control 
arrangement entirely ineffective by their over- 
whelming supply of offensive arms to Egypt and 
other Arab states. In reply to this encouragement 
to aggression, the Western powers did not (until 
the time of writing) attempt to restore a balance 
by arming Israel. Even in the arms they them- 
selves disposed of, they abandoned the principle 
of arms balance and increased Israel’s disad- 
vantage while decreasing the margin of safety 
by which the uneasy Middle East has until now 
been guarded from renewed war. That the Tri- 
partite Declaration has become ineffective was 
nowhere more clearly implied than in the advice 
given to Israel by the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Dulles, to seek its safety not in arms, but in an 
appeal to the United Nations. Thus, the non- 
aggression clauses in the armistice agreements are 
now referred back to the ultimate source of their 
sanction. 

But precisely at this time the Security Coun- 
cil, rendered ineffective on most issues by the 
Soviet veto, is the organ least capable of imposing 
restraints upon Arab aggressive inclinations. 
After the initial Soviet cooperation with the West 
on the Palestine problem, there followed a period 
of three years when it abstained on all votes on 
Palestine, leaving the Western powers a free 
hand to guide the Security Council in this mat- 
ter. Since 1953, the Soviet Union has followed 
a course of increasingly obvious pro-Arab parti- 
sanship in the Security Council and, on the re- 
cord since then, may be counted on to cripple 
the UN in any action it might contemplate in 
order to counteract Arab aggression against Is- 
rael. 

To summarize: until now Arab policy has 
violated with impunity the non-aggression 
clauses of the armistice agreements by “‘threaten- 
ing,” “planning,” and “undertaking” actions 
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against the security of Israel in their own ter. 


ritories and territorial waters, and in countries 
outside Israel. The present political situation in| 
the UN should encourage them to believe that 





full-scale attack across Israel’s borders might wel | 


meet with no effective resistance from the Secu. | 


rity Council. 

The second purpose of the armistice agree. | 
ments was to establish and maintain a military | 
status quo in the area of an agreed armistice line | 
between Israel and her Arab neighbors. This had | 
become essential because of the breakdown of 
the Security Council’s efforts, even under the | 
threat of the sanctions of Chapter VII of the! 
Charter, to stop the war in Palestine by imposing | 
a truce. 

The situation under the truce was described | 
in these terms by Count Folke Bernadotte, the | 
UN mediator: “It would be dangerous con. | 


placency ... to take it for granted that with no | 


settlement in sight the truce can be maintained 
indefinitely. Each side contends that the indef- 
nite truce works to the advantage of the other. 
The strain on both sides in maintaining the truce 
under the prevailing tension in Palestine is un- 
doubtedly very great. I am convinced that 
neither side really wishes to resume the fighting | 
but, on the other hand, neither side appears to be | 
prepared, openly or voluntarily, to surrender its 
position or to make fundamental concessions. 
There is the constant danger, which must be 
faced, that the accumulated irritation from daily | 
incidents, war nerves, the economic strain of| 
maintaining large armies in the field, the pressure 
of public opinion, and the tendency to despair | 
of any peaceful setttlement, may provoke one or 
the other party to take the foolhardy risk of 
resuming hostilities in the vain hope of a quick 
victory. There is also the danger that under the 
constant pressure of tension, mutual suspicion 
and recrimination, and in the absence of any’ 
enforcement ability by the United Nations rep- 
resentatives, the truce, if too long prolonged in 
its present indefinite form, will deteriorate into 
a virtual resumption of hostilities through : 
mounting number of local incidents widely} 
spread.” 

And in fact, despite all that the UN could do 
through its large staff of truce supervisors and 
the increasingly peremptory tone of the Security 
Council resolutions, the truce was continually 
punctuated with sharp outbursts of full-scale 
fighting. Considering how the opposed force 
were placed during the truce, it is extremely 
difficult to imagine how anything else could have 
been expected. In the beginning, Israel was able 
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to oppose the Arab armies on a continuous front 
only in a restricted part of Palestine, while else- 
where the Jewish defense rested in the hands of 
isolated settlements. Under cease fire orders, 
Arab forces and Jewish defenders were thus in- 
terspersed over a large area with lines of com- 
munication open to constant harassment. In the 
continual clashes which inevitably arose, Israel, 
as it organized its army, eventually cut off 
pockets of Arab forces from their own bases, a 
development which more than anything else 
paved the way for compliance with the Security 
Council’s resolution of November 16, 1948, 
ordering the parties to replace the indefinite 
truce, imposed by the UN, with an indefinite 
armistice, negotiated by themselves with UN 
assistance. 


THE MILITARY status quo which was established 


by these negotiations between the parties and 
thereafter placed under the sanction of the Secu- 
rity Council resolution of August 11, 1949 
achieved a major improvement over the situation 
under the truce. The truce had frozen whatever 
positions were held at the moment of ceasefire. 
Under the armistices, by mutual agreement, the 
parties set up a continuous border between them, 
corresponding (with the exception of the Jordan 
frontier and the Gaza strip) to the international 
frontiers of Palestine, and withdrew their re- 
spective forces behind this line. There were also 
provisions restricting the concentration of forces 
which each would maintain in the vicinity of the 
frontier (demilitarized zones and defensive 
areas) and other provisions for reducing border 
tensions under the armistice. But even with these 
improvements, it was clearly realized and ex- 
plicitly stipulated by the parties that the armi- 
stice, like the truce before it, could be no more 
than a provisional arrangement which must lead 
to, and be replaced by, a final peace settlement. 
For if a development toward peace did not take 
place, then everything Count Bernadotte had 
said about the situation under the truce applied 
with equal force to the situation under the ar- 
mistice. 

It need hardly be said today that the border 
between Israel and her Arab neighbors has not 
been, in most cases, an area of increasing peace- 
fulness but rather a zone of continual conflict 
and tension, building up more and more toward 
a foreseeable climax of war. Those elements in 
the border situation, upon which an approach to 
peaceful relations might have been built, have 
not been used for this purpose but, often enough, 
for the reverse. Even such a slight and humane 
provision as the exchange of prisoners of war 
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was not fully respected but was made the cause 
of a prolonged dispute between Syria and Israel. 
Under the armistice between Jordan and Israel 
a special committee was to be set up “to enlarge 
the scope of (the) agreement and to effect im- 
provements in its application.” The Special 
Committee was to “direct its attention to the 
formulation of agreed plans and arrangements 
for such matters as either Party may submit to 
it, which, in any case, shall include the follow- 
ing, on which agreement in principle already 
exists: free movement of traffic on vital roads, 
including the Bethlehem and Latrun-Jerusalem 
roads; resumption of the normal functioning of 
the cultural and humanitarian institutions on 
Mount Scopus and free access thereto; free ac- 
cess to the Holy Places and cultural institutions 
and use of the cemetery on the Mount of Olives; 
resumption of operation of the Latrun pumping 
station; provision of electricity for the Old 
City; and resumption of the operation of the 
railroad to Jerusalem.” Despite the explicit pro- 
visions of the treaty and the “agreement in prin- 
ciple” referred to, the Special Committee has 
been unable to act owing to Jordanian opposi- 
tion. 

Serious abuse of technicalities in the armistice 
agreements was brought about through military 
action and threats of renewed warfare by Syria 
in order to hamper the drainage of the Huleh 
swamps. The armistice provisions placing the 
“return of civilians” and “the employment of 
limited numbers of locally recruited civilian 
police” in the demilitarized zone under the gen- 
eral supervision of the UN chairman of the 
MAC was obviously intended as part of his re- 
sponsibility for establishing the armistice line 
and separating the hostile armies in the initial 
period of the armistice; for the chairman was 
instructed to be “guided in this regard by the 
schedule of withdrawal” of armed forces from 
their truce lines beyond the armistice boundary. 
But when, more than a year after the signature 
of the armistice and the withdrawal of armed 
forces behind their frontiers, Israel began some 
work in the demilitarized zone as part of its 
Huleh swamp drainage project, Syria tried to 
prevent this by force. Faced with this situation, 
General Riley, the UN Chief of Staff, inter- 
preted the powers granted to him to supervise 
the restoration of normal civilian life as still 
applicable and requested Israel to suspend its 
digging. Israel acceded to this request, which 
was backed up by a Security Council resolution, 
and completed the work only after General Riley 
had satisfied himself that the interests of a few 
Arab proprietors involved had been safeguarded. 
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While one may well doubt the wisdom of an 
attempt by the mixed armistice commission to 
interfere in civilian affairs behind armistice lines 
from which troops had long been withdrawn, 
General Riley’s intervention only delayed the 
drainage of the Huleh swamps for the protection 
of individual Arab proprietors; it did not in- 
definitely bar normal civilian development in the 
demilitarized zone and beyond it. But the wil- 
lingness of the UN to stretch its powers under 
the armistice in this way (not to encourage, but 
to impede peaceful development) certainly had 
its share in inspiring Syria’s next move. When 
Israel proposed to divert the waters of the Jordan 
for irrigation and began excavation in the de- 
militarized zone, Syria again threatened armed 
attack. Once more the UN Chief of Staff re- 
quested a delay of the project while he investi- 
gated its effect on the military situation in the 
zone and on certain Arab civilian interests that 
were said to be affected. The matter once more 
came to the Security Council; and this time 
Syria sought to obtain a resolution which pre- 
vented any Israeli development work in the de- 
militarized zone unless Syria gave its consent. 
The Western powers were unwilling to permit so 
blatant a perversion of an agreement that had 
been entered into in order to promote peace and 
normal civilian development and whose restric- 
tive provisions had been repeatedly declared to 
have exclusively military activities in view. The 
resolution proposed by them left no doubt that 
Syria was to be denied any veto power over nor- 
mal civilian development in the State of Israel, 
whether or not it involved work in the demil- 
jtarized zone. But now the time had. come for 
the Soviet Union to begin its pro-Arab course 
which effectively crippled all action of the Secu- 
rity Council in Palestine. On this issue the USSR 
laid down its first veto in support of Arab de- 
mands in Palestine. 


EVEN APART from the Soviet veto, the aims of 

the armistice have been completely perverted 
as a result of the Arab refusal to respect its spirit 
and its specific provisions. The aim in the begin- 
ning was to close the phase of military activities 
and pave the way for peaceful development. The 
situation today gives encouragement to military 
activities and threats of aggression by Arab states 
because they have repeatedly succeeded in pre- 
venting peaceful development. Thus it was not 
only the request of the UN Chief of Staff and 
the Security Council but Secretary of State 
Dulles’ peremptory suspension of the American 
grant-in-aid which may have been effective in 
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persuading Israel to postpone the diversion of 
the Jordan, a project purely peaceful and eco- 
nomically of vital significance. In the two years 
and more that the work has been suspended, not 
only the UN Chief of Staff but the Americans 
have had ample opportunity to work out ar- 
rangements that would more than satisfy any 
legitimate Arab claim on the irrigation waters 
that Israel intends to use. No technical or eco- 
nomic objectives (apart from, as reported, cer- 
tain patently illegitimate, economic objections 
of Lebanon to any progress towards peace with 
Israel, because peace might cut into its transit- 
trade bonanza resulting from the unavailability 
of Haifa to its natural hinterland in Transjordan, 
Syria and Iraq) but only political objections, 
which could be removed by nothing short of the 
destruction of Israel, prevent the resumption of 
this project. In the face of this fact, and con- 
sidering that nothing but appeasement of a total- 
ly illegitimate Syrian-Egyptian threat of war 
would justify further postponment, Israel may 
certainly be expected to end its long delay. No 
justification for such delay can be discovered in 
any provisions regarding the demilitarized zones, 
If the suspension had any justification under the 
armistice at all, it may perhaps be found in the 
undertaking by Israel to strive for peace, even if 
it means bending over backward and delaying or 
hampering normal peaceful development. In the 
same way, Israel is asked to enter a gentleman’s 
agreement to restrict the movements of its patrol 
boats on Lake Tiberias, which is not a demil- 
itarized zone at all. But bending over backward 
is hardly an attitude likely to be taken for long 
towards an adversary who obviously is seeking 
any opportunity to push: the name for such an 


attitude is appeasement and its mostly likely out- | 


come is war. 


[7 1s NEEDLEss to recount in detail the collapse 

of the armistice agreements in the matter of 
maintaining peaceful borders between Israel and 
her Arab neighbors. In the first year or more of 
the life of the armistice agreements, conditions 
were certainly far from satisfactory, but in re- 
spect to the border situation, at least, General 
Riley felt able to express moderate satisfaction. 
He said, “I personally believe that the Mixed 
Armistice Commissions have outserved their use- 
fulness, as far as the military portions of the 
Armistice Agreements are concerned. During 
the past twelve or fourteen months we have had 
three or four violations, from a military point 
of view, with something like 200 complaints, 
which were police complaints, particularly in- 
volving the stealing of cattle, sheep, goats and 
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water-pipes. .. . In addition to that number of 
complaints, I would say that there were 300 or 
400 complaints which had been handled by 
Mixed Armistice Commissions during the past 
year and a half which never reached the books. 
They were settled by sub-committees on the 
spot. If the parties themselves desire to act in 
good faith, there is no subject that cannot be 
handled before these mixed commissions. I would 
suggest that these mixed commissions have their 
bases broadened by means of conversations or 
conferences between the parties themselves in ac- 
cordance with [the pertinent clause in the sev- 
eral agreements]...” In line with these com- 
ments, the staff of truce observers had been re- 
duced from five hundred to thirty. General 
Riley felt, then, that it was incumbent upon 
the parties, having more or less stabilized the 
border situation, as he thought, to get on to 
their main obligation under the armistice, the 
approach to a final peace settlement. 

But General Riley, of course, relied upon a 
good faith which proved lacking. There was no- 
thing the Arabs wanted less than to get on with 
the task of making a final peace settlement. 
Under the circumstances, the supposedly stabil- 
ized border situation began to deteriorate sharply 
and steadily, so that instead of the mixed com- 
missions taking on peace-making functions be- 
cause border violations were too petty and few 
to require attention, the border situation became 
so grave and troubled that not only the com- 
missions but the UN Chief of Staff were felt 
to be insufficient to deal with the recurrent 
incidents. The UN Security Council was con- 
tinually called into session and the UN Secretary 
General was pressed into service to obtain the 
agreement of the parties to plans for removing 
the tensions resulting from particular incidents 
—and all this without any remarkable success. 


The tendency to discount thievery and sabo- 
tage by relatively small groups of “‘infiltrators” 
was natural enough in the first year of the armis- 
tice, especially if it was hoped that the efforts 
of the mixed armistice commissions could be en- 
larged in scope and turned toward advancing a 
final peace settlement. But it soon became clear 
that not only were the Arabs bent on resisting 
any further advance toward peace, but the infil- 
tration was an instrument of guerilla war delib- 
erately encouraged and employed. Where the 
Arabs wished to stop border raiding, as on the 
Lebanese frontier and, at times, the Jordan fron- 
tier, they were able to do so effectively. A proper 
respect for the armistice agreements would have 
reduced the raiding to a minor police-matter 
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indeed, for the treaties state that “Rules and 
regulations of the armed forces of the Parties, 
which prohibit civilians from crossing the fight- 
ing lines or entering the area between the lines, 
shall remain in effect after the signing of this 
Agreement with applicatinon to the Armistice 
Demarcation Line...” The rules and regula- 
tions referred to were quite rigid, and amply 
effective for controlling infiltration wherever 
and whenever the Arabs were ready to apply 
their armistice obligations in good faith. But 
time showed that “infiltration” was as often as 
not only another name for guerilla bands recruit- 
ed (or “shanghaied”) and trained for minelay- 
ing, ambushing, spying, and simple killing ex- 
peditions. Given the lack of good faith which 
existed on the Arab side, the mixed armistice 
commissions proved quite ineffective against this 
kind of miniature war, and its total effect, if 
unchecked, threatened to make civilian life on 
Israel’s borders impossible. In the end, the Israelis 
refused to put up with this situation and began 
to police the borders on their own by retaliation 
raids. It cannot be denied that these raids more 
often than not proved effective as regards their 
limited police objective, but they caused Israel 
to be censured on each occasion by the UN 
Security Council, while the publicity which 
they brought about underscored as nothing else 
could how close to collapse the armistice agree- 
ments had come. 

The armistice agreements contain a provision 
for the revision or suspension, by mutual con- 
sent, of all its major objectives, as we have al- 
ready noted. Moreover, “In the absence of 
mutual agreement and after this Agreement has 
been in effect for one year from the date of its 
signing, either of the Parties may call upon the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations to con- 
voke a conference of representatives of the two 
Parties for the purpose of reviewing, revising 
or suspending any of the provisions of this agree- 
ment other than Article I and II [in the case of 
the Egyptian treaty; I and III in the others]... 
Participation in such conference shall be obliga- 
tory upon the Parties.” These clauses were un- 
doubtedly inserted in the hope that the armistice 
agreements would indeed pave the way for peace 
and would have to be altered in order to facili- 
tate successive stages of the advance toward that 
goal. But we have seen how little this hope was 
fulfilled, and eventually these clauses had to be 
invoked by Israel vis-a-vis Jordan for just the 
opposite reason: the agreements were obviously 
in need of revision because they were unable to 
prevent the steady deterioration of the situation. 
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It is instructive to note the fate of Israel’s 
attempt to invoke this provision of the agree- 
ment. Secretary General Hammarskjold soon 
found himself in the position of asking the Israelis 
for assurances, which were calculated to soothe 
and reassure the Jordanians, that the demand for 
a conference was not an attempt to raise points 
looking toward peace, but only to discuss the 
arrangements for policing the borders. Despite 
these extraordinary assurances, Jordanian sus- 
picion persisted, and after long and fruitless 
negotiations the Secretary General abandoned 
his efforts to cary out the terms of the armistice. 
This in spite of the express statement in the 
treaty that “participation in such conference 
shall be obligatory upon the Parties.” 


, 
WHat HAs MUTILATED and destroyed the armi- 

stice agreements was the stubborn refusal of 
the Arab states, evidenced from the beginning, to 
countenance any approach to peace. Yet in sign- 
ing the armistice treaties the Arab states solemnly 
and explicitly declared their intention and their 
obligation to promote “the return to permanent 
peace in Palestine” and to accept “the establish- 
ment of an armistice... as an indispensable step 
toward... the restoration of peace in Palestine.” 
Declarations in this vein are made in the Pre- 
amble and in Article I of each treaty, and form 
part of the sections which the parties have no 
right to alter. They echo the language of the 
Security Council resolution of November 16, 
1948, and state the basic purpose of the UN in 
this dipute, a purpose which the UN itself can- 
not disavow. 


But the fact is that this obligation has been 
consistently flouted and openly repudiated by 
the Arabs, and together with it, every major 
provision of the armistice and its whole spirit 
have been repeatedly and flagrantly violated. 
The firm tone adopted by the Security Council 
when it began to invoke its powers under Chap- 
ter VII of the Charter has not been used against 
this Arab recalcitrance. Instead, the UN acted 
irresolutely in the matter of Egypt’s aggressive 
use of the Suez blockade when the Soviet Union 
still permitted it to act, and was then entirely 
disabled from action by the threat of a Soviet 
veto. So, too, the UN in the long period when 
it could still act, if only by the grace of Soviet 
abstention, made no effort to bring pressure to 
bear at the cardinal point; the obligation to 
advance toward peace. That opportunity is lost 
and it now appears that the Arabs and the Soviets 
will permit Mr. Hammarskjold to visit the Mid- 
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dle East only if he promises specifically in ad. 
vance not to bring up the question of peace. But 
Mr. Hammarskjold himself provided a precedent 
for this denial of the UN’s authority and for 
such a rejection of an “unalterable” part of the 
armistice when he took the same line on the 
Israeli demand for a conference with Jordan. 

The UN has let itself drift into a position 
where its highest organs, having allowed the 
larger aims of the armistice to be abandoned, 
seek — ineffectively! —to control border inci- 
dents. The armistice has, in effect, collapsed as 
did the truce before it. But in the meantime the 
UN itself has lost both prestige and effective 
power. 


[Sc 


THE CAVE 


Out of the cave, 
Saul looked back... 


He saw the dark 
figure of David. 


The sun had struck 

its morning track; 

dew shone on the trail-grass, 
dropped from the pine needles 
onto rocky earth: 

over the crags 

buzzards spiked 

En-gedi’s sky 

with black. 


No words that 
David spoke 

were more eloquent 
than the cloak’s 
rent. 


“See the skirt of thy robe—” 
Saul fathomed well. . . 

But history has few Davids: 

Most captives have no deliverance 
to tell. 

Few, too few, 

can denote 

a garment cut, 

and not a throat. 
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Our Culture— Old and New 


by Aaron Meged 


ea HAS any term had so little basis in 


fact and been so misleading as “Israeli” or 
“Modern” Hebrew culture. It is like a mockery 
of our old and cherished treasures—both the 
sacred and worldly writings, the accumulated 
lore of generations which has a claim on us and 
now lies about, gathering dust, mutilated, with 
pages missing, in complete confusion and dis- 
order. It is futile to argue that these writings 
are no longer an integral part of our cultural 
heritage. Not only are they such still, but they 
always will be, despite the fact that many have 
faded and no longer satisfy our everyday needs. 
What is most painful of all is that we ourselves 
have become callous to their appeal and impact. 
To begin with, we must not fall into the error 
of regarding only literary achievement as “‘cul- 
ture.” This would not only be a misunderstand- 
ing of the term but would also limit it to the 
intellectual minority in our midst. Culture 
means a synthesis of social concepts, living 
standards, mores, habits, customs, social inter- 
course, folk tales and maxims and folk songs— 
handed down from generation to generation. 
It does not require much probing to find that 
“modern Hebrew culture” is a threadbare term, 
neither fully inclusive nor having any justifica- 
tion. We still lack in Israel a clear definition of 
our mores and customs; many of our “‘do’s” and 
“don’ts” still await canonization; we have still 
to find words to express enthusiasm and disap- 
pointment, blessings and curses, joy and sorrow, 
linguistic formulas for common social exchange 
that would distinguish the Israeli fashion of 
speaking. For every one of the seventy foreign 
tongues spoken in our Jand there are an equal 
number of Hebrew “dialects.” Much of the 
spoken language in Israel today is a fleeting, one- 
time usage—here today, never to be used again. 
The impression this makes is similar to that of 
the brief clang of the kibbutz dinner-gong as 
distinguished from the resonant, echoing tones 
of church or caravan bells which not only stir 
the air about them but linger in the memory. 
The Englishman, the Russian and the Arab— 
all of them know how their neighbors live. But 
what do we know about the men and women we 
meet every morning at the bus queue and in the 








Aaron Meged is a young man who edits the literary 
supplement of Lamerchav, an Israeli daily published by 
the Achdut Haavoda. 


course of our daily activities? What do we know 
of the way they live? Not only are we ignorant 
of their daily lives, but we even have little inter- 
est in their holiday customs. We ourselves have 
divested our holidays of their traditional garb 
without finding anything new as a substitute, 
leaving them naked and barren. 

The pattern of shared characteristics has so 
vanished from our national culture that it would 
seem the only place to find what our sages called 
“the spirit of Judaism” is in those hidden and 
moss-grown corners where life has ceased to 
pulsate, in isolated ancient quarters where the 
scattered remnants of our people have come to 
rest over the centuries. 

Is this situation the unavoidable result of the 
Ingathering? Is there no immediate solution, or 
must we wait for time to tell, for the passage 
of several generations after which a national 
“culture” and pattern will have crystallized 
themselves? 

What possible form could such a culture 
take? Leaving such matters to haphazard fate 
means fostering the growth of weeds and invit- 
ing a shallow cosmopolitanism, Canaanitism* 
and ignorance to overrun our cultural garden. 

Where, then, must we begin our constructive 
work? As I see it, we must start with the heri- 
age that we already possess and that is available 
to us in our own midst. These are the cultural 
treasures that have come down to us from the 
past not necessarily from the ancient past 
but, also, I would even say particularly, from 
the immediate past of our people. The essence 
of our new culture, and the solution of the 
problems it raises, will be colored by our attitude 
toward our people’s cultural treasures of the 
past, no matter what the land of their exile. 

Is there a recognizable common denominator 
in our folk-culture—developed over the cen- 
turies and in scattered corners of the globe— 
that warrants perpetuation? Or are we to accept 
the dictum openly advanced by a small group, 
but tacitly supported by the majority of our 
young people, that Diaspora-culture is not our 
heritage, that we have no share in it, that the 
past two millenia were merely a dark blot on 





*A “nativist’” movement among a small group of young 
Israelis rejecting the traditional culture of the Jews and 
relations with Jews outside of Israel and advocating a 
new “native” culture and social and political ties with 
the neighboring peoples of the Levant. 
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our history, and that it is up to us to bridge 
the gap between ancient and modern Israel? 


It is not my purpose here to enter into a 
polemic on what constitutes “Judaism.” Count- 
less books and tracts have dealt with the subject, 
and one does not necessarily have to be a fol- 
lower of any of them or even adopt an idealistic 
approach to the problem to recognize the exis- 
tence of an unbroken chain that links us today 
with our ancient historic beginnings. 


I do not subscribe to the philosophy of a 
“national spirit,” but rather to the idea of a 
synthesis of cultural values which is the common 
heritage of our entire people and which has left 
its indelible mark on our thinking and expres- 
sions, our customs and habits, wherever we have 
lived—East or West, and in whatever period— 
Biblical, Mishnaic, Talmudic, etc. Each has 
helped in the molding of our distinctive national 
mentality despite barriers of time or geograph- 
ic barriers and extremes of living conditions. 
Itzhak (Fritz) Baer, in his learned study “Israel 
Beamim” (Mosad Bialik, 1955) traces the begin- 
nings of the national mentality we find among 
our people today to the period of the Second 
Temple. G. Alon’s book dealing with the his- 
tory of the Jews of the Mishnaic and Talmudic 
periods further bears out this thesis. Another 
work, a novel this time, ‘“Melech Basar Vadam,” 
gives us an insight into the mentality and atti- 
tudes of our forefathers during the time of 
Alexander Jannai and Simon ben-Shetach. 


But today, before our very eyes, these com- 
mon characteristics are weakening and dwind- 
ling. The cause for this is to be found neither 
in the confusion in our religious life (as some 
would like to prove) nor in the accelerated pro- 
cess of the Ingathering. New beliefs and ideals 
have, it is true, brought with them a new set of 
spiritual and ethical concepts which have had 
their repercussion in all phases of our culture, 
from literary creation to social customs and 
forms of conduct. With the Ingathering, which 
began approximately a decade ago, a new, multi- 
colored culture commenced to emerge, based on 
such new concepts as the ideal of labor, love 
for the soil and nature, Halutzism, etc. These 
have introduced an entirely new complex of 
spiritual and ethical values which, in their turn, 
have had their effect on the literature, songs, 
codes of behavior, manners and even clothes of 
Israel. 


But all of this is slowly waning. Religious 
culture (not religion itself, but its outward 
manifestations) is being consigned to the back- 
ground and is now kept alive by small, tradi- 
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tionalist groups. Worldly culture, which for- 
merly held sway in the country and was actually 
a Palestinized version of the ideals of emancipa- 
tion in the Diaspora, is now being buffeted by 
every new wind and lacks the strength to com- 
bat each new cultural vagary that draws it 
further toward Americanization, Anglicization, 
etc. Israel’s infant culture which is chiefly the 
creation of the labor movement, with its own 
code and standards of right and wrong, can be 
likened to a delicate plant which has no sooner 
begun to sprout than it is seared by desert winds 
and begins to shrink and wither. 


COUR GREATEST FAULT is that we are trying to 
jettison our ancient culture, Renouncing 
one’s past is like hiding one’s personality behind 
a heavy veil. This applies not only to human 
beings, but even more so to an entire people. 


There can be no common bond between the 
Jew of Poland and the Jew of Yemen if we are 
to deny our past and approach one another 
empty-handed; but if we share our cultural 
treasures, how much of common background 
and usage we shall find! 


Despite the fact that our early pioneers had 
rebelled against their own background, their 
rebellion implied no irreverence. When they 
came to Palestine they brought with them the 
best they could gather from the culture they 
were leaving behind, merely melting it down 
into new forms. Though the Diaspora mark was 
now missing, the material was the same that had 
served generations of their forefathers and it 
served them well in the building of a new life and 
a new culture. 


Although our early pioneers have failed to 
bequeath their European heritage to the present 
third generation of our youth, they have left 
them a heritage of scorn and disparagement for 
the Galuth and all it produced. The mark of 
Canaanitism, with its renunciation of the past 
and contempt for everything “Jewish,” is mak- 
ing itself felt. True, our young people glibly 
learn Bible passages by heart, but everything 
written since then is as distasteful to them as the 
narrow back-streets of Mea Shearim. They are 
hypnotized by the glitter of alien cultures and 
whatever they create is reminiscent of British, 
French, American or Oriental creation. 


But our young people are not to blame: they 
are merely gathering the fruits of their parents’ 
planting. History has been ruthless to this gen- 
eration and, though outwardly it seems content, 
it has known little joy. Lost like the unfortunate 
Peter who could not find his shadow, they have 
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fallen into temptation. Confused and flounder- 
ing, they are looking for a definite path. Whether 
consciously or unconsciously, they yearn for 
roots, for a solid pattern of life such as other 
nations have, a firm tradition, holidays and natio- 
nal experiences. 

Instead of earning only reproof and criticism, 
our young people are in need of re-education 
and guidance in the proper approach to their 
own culture. But this demands a re-evaluation 
of certain preconceived ideas which we have 
come to accept as axiomatic. 

For instance, the Jew’s “rootlessness” in the 
Diaspora. What, exactly, is the meaning of these 
words that have been bandied about so freely 
during the past fifty years? If it refers to the 
Jew’s economic situation, then it is properly ap- 
plied. If, however, it refers to cultural and spiri- 
tual values—and this is the general interpretation 
given to it in our literature and educational pro- 
gram—then it is definitely a misnomer. The re- 
motest Jewish community of the Diaspora was 
more intensely “Jewish” than the largest city 
of Israel. This applies, in particular, to our Israeli 
intellectual sector. No one wishes to deny, for a 
moment, the existence of a Hebrew literature, 
theater, school, etc., but they are merely a frame- 
work. The foundation, the essence of Jewish 
life which is so evident in the Diaspora, is lack- 
ing here. 

We have much to answer for with regard to 
the scorn and disrespect with which the Diaspora 
is treated in our literature. Radical reappraisal 
is called for in the light of the experiences of the 
past half-century and the destruction of much 
of Diaspora life. There is no longer a need to 
“burn our bridges behind us.” History has man- 
aged to do this for us. 


How are WE to correct the situation? How 

can we create a new, unified Hebrew culture 
that will not break the link with our past and 
with the culture of our entire people? How are 
we to build a dike against the flood of shallow 
cosmopolitanism which threatens our fertile cul- 
tural soil? And, finally, how are we to forge a 
strong new form of culture which will embrace 
all the elements in our land? 

Obviously, before all else, there must be a 
change in the “general atmosphere,” which 
means a revival of those ideals and principles 
which were the basis of our Palestinian way of 
life. They are today, just as religion was in its 
day, the only basis for a full and creative culture. 

Our second thought must be for the reorienta- 
tion of our young people toward the Diaspora 
and its culture, which not only gave us our 
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own culture, but must remain an_ essential 
nucleus for the culture of the coming genera- 
tions. 

The final step—and here I should like to 
elaborate somewhat—should be a determined ac- 
cumulation of the cultural treasures of the Dia- 
spora, a sort of cultural “Ingathering” which 
must be conducted with the same urgency and 
as intensely as was the human ingathering. This 
is merely an elaboration of Bialik’s ‘“Kinus” 
(gathering) program which, to our shame, has 
only been implemented to a very small degree. 
Coreful consideration will have to be given to 
the problem of scope since time is now of the 
essence. There can be no question of a new all- 
embracing Hebrew culture if we regard the im- 
migrants from Yemen, North Africa, Persia, 
etc., as culturally inferior and impotent. What- 
ever their past, and whatever the cultural equip- 
ment they have brought with them, it is all part 
of our Jewish culture. 

Most of the rich store of folk songs, sayings, 
rites, customs and even literary works of these 
people are unknown to us. We know very little 
about the Yemenite Jew (and here, proper ack- 
nowledgment should be made to Ch. Hazaz for 
what he has done in this regard), we are un- 
familiar with our Turkish brothers and are al- 
most completely ignorant about the Oriental 
Jews. But that very Moroccan whom we de- 
risively call “Casablan,” has a long history and 
is not merely a boundle of nerves and hot-blooded 
instincts. He has grown up in a Jewish environ- 
ment, he has attended a Talmud Torah, inhaled 
the Havdala incense and eaten of the traditional 
holiday foods. He is more than a splinter of our 
culture, his background represents a specific as- 
pect of the life of our people. There recently 
appeared an excellent study of the life and back- 
ground of the Baghdad Jewish community, pre- 
pared by Rabbi David Saliman Shoshan and 
edited by Meier Benayahu. The book is a revela- 
tion of the unique customs, ceremonies, beliefs 
and even literary creations of this segment of our 
people. Even the roster of community-members 
has a poetic ring. The book “‘Alilot Akabya” has 
accomplished much toward a better understand- 
ing of the immigrant from Turkey. Only re- 
cently we have discovered that the Kurdish Jews, 
whom we had regarded generally as of no ac- 
count, have distinct Hebrew folks songs for all 
the holidays. 

In a previous article, I stressed the importance 
of a closer knowledge of the vast cultural re- 
servoir given to us in Yiddish. The curriculum 
in our schools includes the works of Russian and 
Polish Yiddish writers. But it seems most unfair 
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that our Yemenite pupils must read Sholem 
Aleichem, Mendele and Peretz without also being 
given the opportunity to make the acquaintance 
of their own poets. Just as it is essential for them 
to know about Jewish life in Eastern Europe, 
they must also learn about their brothers in 
Persia, in Yemen, etc. Also, their Ashkenazi 
schoolmates must not be given the impression 
that Jewish culture bloomed only between War- 
saw and Odessa. 


The Slum —“Internal Colonialism” 


by Bernard 


pom YEARS have passed since a humorist 


named Henry Morgan first remarked that: 
“The housing shortage is an ugly rumor — cir- 
culated by people who have no place to live.” 
There are few observers who understand better 
than Charles Abrams how valid that sad quip 
still is. The New York State Rent Administra- 
tor, a long time student of housing, has presented 
us with a massive documentation of the prob- 
lem in his recent book, Forbidden Neighbors.* 
Formal social science, with its penchant for the 
trivial, has a good deal less to say about contem- 
porary American culture than can be found be- 
tween the covers of this book. One needs passion 
as well as detachment, a sense of irony and some 
subtlety to survey the scene before us. Abrams 
has them all in good measure. 

At the moment, residential patterns reveal a 
new trend, which has not yet been widely re- 
corded, toward exclusiveness in previously mixed 
areas. Under the circumstances, it is well to be 
reminded of a presegregation past, when not so 
long ago, in the American metropolis: 

It was fashionable for the mansion folk to have 
their Negro housekeepers live in the house across 
the alley, if not within the houses themselves. 
The type of structure was more reliable than the 
type of neighbors in gauging wealth and status. 
In smaller cities, too, old and young, Catholic 
and Protestant, Negro and white, well-born 
and humble, all lived in the same general area 
without loss of face or position. 

All this has changed for the worse in every 
section of the United States. After a brief pe- 
riod of fluidity, the post-Civil-War South grad- 
ually imposed nearly every stigma of caste upon 
its Negro popuiation. The classic tabus, connu- 





* Forbidden Neighbors: A Study of Prejudice in Hous- 
ing by Charles Abrams. Harper and Brothers, New York, 


1955, 404 pp., $5. 
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Our new Hebrew culture must be built on q 
firm basis. It cannot be created from air—it must 
start with tangibles. We are not advocating the 
revival of old forms. Whatever is created in this 
land of ours will, of necessity, be original and 
unique and absolutely different from the pat. 
terns of the Diaspora. But one of the requisites 
for a sturdy new structure is excellent and de. 
pendable mortar. This is the first step in an 
ambitious building plan. 
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bium and commensality, prohibiting intermar- | 
riage and informal association, were firmly es-| 
tablished by law and by custom. The Negro’! 
subordinate status was symbolized in his forced 
obedience to an elaborate protocol governing all 
forms of intercourse with the upper caste. Hovw- 
ever, white Southerners never mistook physical 
propinquity for ritual contamination. They ac- 
cepted Negro neighbors as much as the black 
Mammies who raised their children. Discrimi- 
natory in every other way, whites did not fed 
the need for residential segregation which, like 





other manufactured goods, had to be imported! 
from the North. 

The American ghetto, as a semi-voluntary in-| 
stitution, originated in the big city. There the 
foreign-born huddled together in ethnic islands 
that were also patches of the Old Country, and 
there they tarried for awhile. Those who had 
arrived earlier moved up to “‘areas of second set: 
tlement,” to Suburbia, and respectability. Then, 
to replace them, came minorities with a higher 
visibility, some from abroad, but most from oth- 
er parts of the country. Soon, Negroes, Puerti 
Ricans, and other dark-skinned settlers foun( 
themselves stuck fast in decrepit tenements fron} 
which there seemed, and seems, to be no escape) 


Real apartheid came only in a state like Flo- 
rida, the swamp that grew into a playland, wher 
phenomenal growth occurred in a forty yew 
span largely as the result of Northern migration 
By 1950 Miami had risen from a town of 500 
toa city of 250,000. A trickle of whites from 
Alabama and Georgia brought segregation it 
schools, churches and transportation. White 
from north of the Mason-Dixon line contribute 
their own brand of neighborhood segregation 
and a fine rapport was achieved—after the mat: 
ner of South Africa. It isa nice question whethe! 
we are resegregating in fact faster than we at 
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desegregating on paper. In Miami there are only 
about 40,000 Negroes left. The rest have been 
pushed out of town (which is unusual; elsewhere 
they are being pushed into town. Whether the 
pressure is centripetal or centrifugal would ap- 
pear to be a side issue.) When you try to pull 
down barriers you have just erected, this is what 
happens: 
. .. Two Miami builders named Wiseheart and 
Bouvier decided to build a 400-unit FHA 
private project for whites on the white side of the 
wall, and a Negro project on the black side to be 
called Carver Village. Since the Negro project 
was inside the wall no one objected. But the 
white dwellings remained half empty, so the 
owners, sensing the larger profit in Negro rent- 
als, decided to rent some of these units to the 
home-hungry Negroes. 


The intolerable invasion by Wiseheart and 
Bouvier, misidentified as Jews, could be met in 
only one way: by dynamite. That instrument of 
terror was used indifferently in Florida through- 
out most of 1951 to blow up homes, whether 
occupied or not, to blast synagogues and to at- 
tack churches. 


F'LoriDa is but one of several case studies 


Abrams reports; Cook County, Illinois, De- 
troit and Dearborn, Mexican communities in the 
Southwest, and Puerto Rican anthills in New 
York City are a few others. Each one is a valu- 
able summary of the trend from bad to worse. 
In Washington, D. C., Negroes at the time of 
their emancipation operated many businesses, 
paid $650,000 in taxes, and lived decently. Cer- 
tain occupations, like those in the tobacco indus- 
try, were open to Negro freedmen while slavery 
existed, and barred to them thereafter. In the 
Midwest, it was only from about 1915 that “pri- 
vileges” in theaters, hotels, cafes and other public 
places were denied. Restoring such rights has 
been an uphill battle. While engaged in winning 
it, we have been distracted from another front 
where few victories can be claimed. 

One-third of the housing in America is sub- 
standard, just as it was more than twenty years 
ago when FDR first came to power. But the 
poor quality of dwellings is less serious than the 
overcrowded conditions they conceal. Abrams 
quotes an American missionary who, probably 
without exaggeration, describes Harlem housing 
conditions as worse than anything he had seen 
in China. Nor could Moscow, where cramped 
quarters are the norm, surpass New York’s Puer- 
to Rican sections for the degree to which they 
approximate pig pens, fleabags and rabbit hut- 
ches. These are the same slums built sixty years 
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ago to accomodate the nineteenth century immi- 
grant who never had to suffer quite so acutely in 
tenements that were built to provide shelter at 
rents he could afford. Now they are in the pos- 
session of landlords whose annual yield is as high 
as 100% on investment, and the tenant must pay 
up to $60 a month per room in an incredibly 
dilapidated environment. Nor can the Puerto 
Rican in this prosperous era when he is able to 
earn a living, buy his way into a better environ- 
ment. 20,000 Puerto Ricans have been absorbed 
into the garment industry; 16,000 into hotel 
and restaurant employment. If their position is 
difficult now, with practically full employment, 
what will it be if the color-line persists when 
they are more fully Americanized? 

Besides the stationary ghetto, there is what 
Abrams refers to as the mobile ghetto, a novel 
American phenomenon. In it can be found the 
two-way immigrant who comes to do stoop la- 
bor and leaves. The hobo and Hobohemia are 
gone. Instead, we have the migratory worker 
and his portable slum. Membership is restricted 
to certain citizens and aliens, Mexicans, Negroes, 
Puerto Ricans, Bahamians and a scattering of 
other minorities willing to accept two or three 
dollars for a day’s hard labor. They constitute 
a major segment of the vast rural proletariat that 
has only recently come into being. Hundreds of 
thousands of Mexicans cross the border into Cali- 
fornia and Texas, without benefit of social se- 
curity, minimum wages, or any other official 
protection for themselves or social services such 
as schooling for their children. They pick the 
crops, get arrested, and are sent back home. Here 
we have unbridled exploitation: no job standards, 
no housing, no sanitation, no medical facilities. 


These are the wetbacks. The drybacks, Mexi- 
can-Americans legally admitted to the US., 
sometimes urgently solicited to come, are not 
much better off. ‘In San Antonio, the west-side 
Mexican slum of 60,000 is called ‘the largest 
solid bloc of underpossessed in the United States.’ 
Slum life, exploitation, segregation, and social 
subordination are virtually complete.” But the 
migratory worker, white and dark, citizen or 
alien, is even less privileged. While everything 
booms but the guns, “He sleeps on the ground, 
in a cave, under a tree, or in a chicken house.” 
In Los Angeles County, Abrams found a Mexican 
community composed of homemade huts put to- 
gether from such homely materials as burlap, 
cardboard, and corrugated scrap. Of course, 
there was “no plumbing, drainage or screening 
and no running water.” In Imperial County, 
where Mexican children represent the highest 
proportion of victims, the infant death-rate 
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from diarrhea, enteritis, and dysentary is seven 
times higher than the statewide average. While 
our surplus food rotted in surplus warships and 
warehouses, “A physician told the President’s 
Commission of the frequent cases of pellagra and 
‘ordinary starvation’ due to the diet of cornmeal 
and rice and ‘very little else.’ In one Texas camp, 
96 per cent of the children had not consumed 
any milk whatsoever in the last six months while 
eight out of every ten adults had not eaten any 
meat in six months.” 

The Mexican sites are deliberately placed out- 
side city limits in inconspicuous places, on un- 
beaten paths where they are not likely to be seen. 
This practice does not materially differ from that 
of the Nazis who threw a sop to the public con- 
science by hiding concentration camps. People 
are encouraged to wear blinders and thus to de- 
velop a kind of tunnel vision. Whether one 
chooses to see it or not, this nasty business is what 
Abrams calls it, namely, internal colonialism. 
Part of the configuration is familiar enough: a 
socially debased native laborer working hard for 
pitiful wages under subhuman conditions. But, 
“the difference between the traditional and the 
new colonialism is that our colonial natives are 
kept with us within distance when we want 
them—and then driven out of the community 
when no longer needed. They go back to the 
‘colony’ at the season’s end, often under armed 
guard.” 


[F umerats had not largely lost their capacity 

for indignation, they would be clamoring for 
the reform of such abominable conditions. In- 
stead the bipartisan spirit envelopes all policy. 
Tweedledee was never less distinguishable from 
Tweedledum. In the past, and on occasion, Sena- 
tor Taft favored public housing more vigorously 
than most of his Democratic colleagues. Now 
neither party cares to enter into competition 
with private builders who are fastening a deadly 
constriction upon Americans. Should we not be 
alarmed, then, when Abrams points to such 
mutation in the American system that the right 
to move where one pleases has been steadily “im- 
paired by social and economic sanctions privately 
executed and publicly endorsed?” 

Besides the miserably-housed and badly-abused 
minorities, many sizable segments of the popula- 
tion must be considered. There are still twenty- 
one million farm dwellers in this country, not a 
few million of whom are in real distress. (The 
chronic decrepitude of their housing is widely 
understood by those who tend to forget that in 
1950 six million occupied nonfarm dwellings, 
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exactly the same number as in 1940, had no in- 
terior flush toilet.) 


Then there is the suburban milieu. Its short- 
comings have nowhere been given a more 
thorough treatment than in the eleven pages 
Abrams devotes to this subject. Withdrawal 
from the sophistication of urban life has taken 
rather a heavy toll. While in the city physical 
deterioration of property traditionally plagued 
home owners, in the suburb it is social deteriora- 
tion. Not the type of house but the type of 
neighborhood—to what extent pure homogene- 
ity has been achieved—turns out to matter most. 
When John P. Dean writes, “One can no longer 
count on being known for what one is, but must 
declare visibly and substantially the symbols of 
one’s class belonging,” it is as if he had taken a 
page out of Thorstein Veblen. At a time when 
conspicuous consumption has allegedly disap- 
peared, there are simulated white walls on the 
wheels of American cars, and television antennae, 
unattached to TV sets which they outsell, turn 
up on middle class rooftops. Abrams’ picture of 
the commuter, disgorged every evening from 
his factory or office and dispatched to a waiting 
wife who leads him to his TV set, is an unforget- 
table one. 

The suburbanite with mortgaged home, mort- 
gaged refrigerator, mortgaged vacuum cleaner, 
mortgaged washing machine and mortgaged 
automobile, is our prototypic American. Patri- 
otic literature compares him invidiously with 
those lesser breeds who still inhabit cities. His 
gimcrack home, always devoid of individuality, 
is already going badly to seed. He may console 
himself with the thought that he lives among his 
own kind. For this comfort, the New Deal whose 
FHA fought so resolutely against ‘tantipathetic” 
and “nonhomogeneous” housing, should be 
granted at least retrospective appreciation. 
When the government actively intervenes in be- 
half of racism and establishes an obnoxious realty 
code, it ought to be remembered. While Presi- 
dent Truman characterized the real estate lobby 
as more dangerous than any other in Washington, 
that lobby was demonstrating formidable arts of 
infiltration. Said a spokesman for the group in 
testimony before the eighty-first Congress in 
1950, “We put several hundred of our people 
whom we found and persuaded to go into gov- 
ernment service into positions where they could 
give their services . . . I do not oppose gevern- 
ment intervention in housing. I only believe that 
the powers of government should be used to assist 
private enterprise . . . Democracy stinks.” 


When an alliance is formed between federal 
agencies, homebuilding and improvement associ- 
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ations, banks, insurance companies, neighbor- 
hood clubs and weekly papers—that burgeon as 
fast as dailies disappear—when city planning and 
slum clearance are used as devices to evict min- 
orities and make their lot still more insufferable, 


Old Clo 
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and when it can be said that since 1935 “less than 
1 per cent of new dwelling construction was for 
the nonwhite families who comprise 10 per cent 
of the population,” then truly, a situation with 
dangerous potentialities exists. 


thes Man 


by David Schwartz 


a AND his oldest nephew, not much young- 
er than himself, came to the United States 
about the same time. Harrison, the last President 
with a beard, who resembled Papa somewhat, 
was in the White House. Papa’s nephew, after 
a brief stay in New York, went west—to Min- 
neapolis. 

How did it happen? He had a job in an East 
Side establishment. One day, there was a pros- 
perous looking visitor from out-of-town, who 
seemed the incarnation of an immigrant’s 
dreams. Several pay-days later, the nephew went 
to the railroad station. 

“A ticket to Appolis, please.” 

That was the way he had gotten the name of 
the city of the prosperous looking visitor. 

There was no “Appolis,” but there was Ann- 
apolis, Indianapolis, Minneapolis. 

The agent sold him a ticket to Minneapolis. 
Papa’s nephew had no occasion to regret it. He 
became a leading Northwest furrier. 

With Papa, it was different. He went south. 
It is written in the Bible, “And Abraham jour- 
neyed to the negeb—to the south.” That is what 
he used to tell us when we asked for an explana- 
tion of his itinerary. 

Baltimore, Lynchburg, Norfolk, Charleston, 
Macon, Brunswick. We children used to say he 
was following Sherman’s march to the sea about 
which we studied in the Southern history books 
and about which people still commented. He 
would stop in each town generally long enough 
to welcome a new addition to the family and 
perhaps help establish a minyan or miniature 
synagogue. In Brunswick, Ga., a yellow fever 
epidemic broke out. It was a shame to leave 
Brunswick. You couldn’t make much of a living 
then in Brunswick, even if there were no yellow 
fever. Still, roses grew wild there and if you 
didn’t have money to buy bread, you could go 
out to the woods and pick persimmons. 

But everybody was leaving Brunswick to 
escape the “‘yellow jack” and so Papa and family 
wandered forth again. No use going further 


south. Towns below would not admit yellow 
fever refugees. He turned northward to Atlanta 
which was situated high and was not afraid of 
yellow fever. 

Papa was good sized, very rugged. He was one 
of ten brothers but the ruggedest and most 
religious. Uncle Zorach was always going to the 
doctor and grinning afterwards: “The doctor 
feels better. I gave him $3.” I don’t recall Papa 
ever going to a doctor. A dose of Epsom salts or 
quinine or calomel or sometimes he would come 
home with herbs that he had picked up in the 
woods or somewhere and he was all right. He 
was great for picking up remedies of that kind 
about which medical science had not yet learned. 
It might be something he had learned by his own 
peculiar research. He was quite a botanizer in 
his own way or maybe it was something sug- 
gested by a sage in the Talmud. His world was 
the world of the Talmud and Nature. It seemed 
to me earlier in life that this was kind of schiz- 
oid, and certainly an odd combination; but now 
I am not sure. After all, there is a Mesichta 
Zerayim (Seeds) in the Talmud. Its folios go 
back to the time when the Jew combined relig- 
ion and agriculture. And I think the Talmud 
must have appealed to him, too, because it is a 
kind of fighting book. Beth Hillel says one way 
and Beth Shammai says the contrary. There is 
nothing “sissy” about it. Every word is analyzed, 
scrutinized, and fought over. 

Had he come a generation earlier he might 
have read Horace Greeley and gone west. Still 
earlier-—and I think he would have liked it 
better then—he might have been another Daniel 
Boone. He would have gotten along well with 
bears. He was impatient—with a temper. As I 
say, he was a great Talmudist and he liked a 
Jew to know a little Talmud and woe to a man 
parading as a religious leader who was deficient 
there. Then one would get a sample of vehement 
emotion. But with animals it was different. He 
didn’t expect them to know the Talmud. 

He was always talking about going home- 
steading and making futile gestures in that 
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direction. Our front and back yard always re- 
sembled a miniature farm—with cow and 
chickens. As a matter of fact, quite a number 
of the Jews who settled in the southern towns 
seemed quasi-agrarian. Jews kept cows as they 
keep cars today. Papa used to chuckle about an 
argument with a townsman on the subject of 
horses in which the latter professed to be an 
authority. “Don’t tell me about horses,” he 
yelled to Papa in Yiddish, “I was raised zuwi- 
schen ferd.” 


In Charleston, he read in a Yiddish paper 
about an upholsterer finding several hundred 
dollars secreted in a couch he was fixing. That 
gave Papa an idea. He became an upholsterer. 
But when, after some twenty couches later, he 
found no similar treasure, he said, ““The cholera 
take it,” and threw away the tools. 

The cholera was broadly wished in those days 
on everyone and everything of an irritating 
nature. How that plague disappeared when one 
recollects how universally it was wished among 
Jews even on members of one’s own family, is 
a puzzle. 


I have been told by people who knew him 
then that had he stuck to upholstering, he might 
have amassed the fortune he sought. He might 
have become the State’s leading upholsterer. He 
had a knack with his hands. Children were 
delighted with the horses he fashioned out of 
wood. But there was no passage in the Talmud 
apparently to justify taking this ability seriously. 


HAT COULD he do? He became a peddler, of 

course. Zevin, whose pieces about Chaim der 
Customer Pedler were a great favorite of South- 
ern Jews of that generation even depicted Col- 
umbus as a peddler. It was as a peddler of bana- 
nas that Columbus, as I recall Zevin’s writings, 
first met Isabella and subsequently one of the 
Discoverer’s first experiences in the New World 
was when “a puller”—in a Baxter Street store 
—tried to coax Columbus into the store with a 
Metziah. 


And from being a peddler, a Sabbath observer 
naturally graduated into a second-hand store- 
keeper. This followed geometrically. Saturday is 
the busiest day of the year. Any store keeping 
closed on Saturday will make no money and 
probably go bankrupt. But a second-hand store 
doesn’t make any money, anyway. Therefore, 
a Sabbath observer is a second-hand store keeper. 

If the store lacked customers, it looked busy. 
There was gathered a motley assemblage consist- 
ing of the Sabbath observers of a variety of 
categories: peddlers, Hebrew teachers, Meshul- 
lachim. They were united generally in one char- 
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acteristic besides their observance of the Sabbath 
and their Hebrew lore. They had little property 
or expectation of getting any. They could keep 
the Sabbath but they had little of anything else 
to keep. 

America might be the Promised Land of their 
children but like Moses they could but stand, as 
it were, and view it from the distance. The 
language, the customs, were not theirs. But 


Moses stood on the mountain and looked down | 


and so did they. They did not profess any admir- 
ation of their fellow Jews who had thrown off 
the Sabbath and the 613 commandments. Ameri- 
can success was a mockery to them. Who could 
envy success in a land where a Sabbath violator 
and a man who could not read Hebrew without 
vowel points might be elected President of a 
synagogue? They repeated the story of the Jew 
who came to Rabbi Jacob Joseph with the start- 
ling news that a Jew who had been a sexton in 
Europe was in America chosen as a cantor. 
Commented Rabbi Joseph: “The ocean trip did 
it. We find the same thing in the Bible. It is 
written of Moses first that he had a vocal impedi- 
ment, but later we read, after crossing the Red 
Sea, “Then Moses sang.” 

The second-hand business was a hard business. 
Papa had contempt for the “shmattes.” They 
had first to be collected, then cleaned, pressed, 
patched. All of this he had to do himself. Profits 
were too meager to hire a tailor. Then, after all 
of this, when the clothes were such that ‘“‘the 


Governor could wear these pants” as Papa used | 


to tell the colored customers, the customer had 
first to be dragged in. “Oi derlebt man,” Papa 
used to say, “that I become like George Muse so 
I won’t have to pull customers in.” George Muse 


was a swanky men’s furnishing store occupying | 


half a block. 


Once Papa hit on an innovation. He saw a 
trio of colored musicians passing by. He hired 
them for Saturday night. He got concert at- 
tendance but sales didn’t mount. The music even 
proved a distracting influence and was discon- 
tinued. Many years later, I read in the papers 
about the John Wanamaker store having con- 
certs. I think Papa was first. 

The store carried a variety of new items: 
shoes, haberdashery, and the like. Oddly enough, 
some of the customers preferred old, broken in 
shoes to the new ones and a number of the Tal- 
mudists who frequented the store regularly 
volunteered to wear the new shoes until they 
were broken in. In the process, of course, they 
suffered many a corn and callous but they got 
the shoes free while wearing them. 

The special difficulty which shoes involved 
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was not lost in a Talmudic way by the Hebrew 
humorist, Gerson Rosenzweig, then well known 
to Jews the country over. Hebrew journalism 
was not very lucrative and Rosenzweig himself 
opened a shoe store to supplement his income. 
Rosenzweig composed a brief Mesichta on shoes 
in which he treated the problem Talmudically. 


' Following is an excerpt to give the general flavor. 


Mishna 


Let shoes be bought only from a man of 
whom one is convinced that he is not a cheat, 
for wise men have put up the principle: A 
deceit in shoes is far more painful than in all 
other wares. 


Gemara 


Wherefrom do the wise men deduce this 
principle? From the fact that in other areas the 
swindle carries in its train a loss of money at 
most. With shoes, however, the body is a com- 
panion in suffering. Wherein does this compan- 
ionship in suffering consist? Rabbi Cobbler 
answers: In the pressure the shoe exerts, for 
cheating and pressing are synonymous, as it is 
also said in Holy Writ (Exodus XXXI, “And a 
stranger shalt thou not cheat and oppress’). 


§ A RULE, the old clothes dealer was a superior 

individual. While repairing the old clothes, 
likely as not he was instructing his progeny in 
Tanach. Conversation on the very highest level 
about the state of the world and international 
diplomacy was always taking place in the store. 
I can remember little Solnik, only five feet tall, 
but a man who found no world problem too 
intricate. He would use the pressing table for a 


kind of diagram-board and with anything that 
might be handy as a pointer, he would reveal 


with crystal lucidity just what Austria hoped 
to gain here and Turkey there and the Kaiser 
at the end of the table. 

The blast of the Salvation Army band nearby 
frequently penetrated the store. The Salvation 
Army and the second-hand stores both func- 
tioned in the same part of town and both were 
essentially dedicated to the same cause of help- 
ing the poor. 

Mass production of ready-made clothing has 
made the old second-hand store recede in the 
picture. Most Americans nowadays can afford 
a new suit of clothes now and then. This was 
not so thirty and forty years ago, especially 
among the colored in the South. 

Ready-made clothes had their beginning at 
the close of the Civil War when machine-made 
uniforms had prepared the demobilized soldiers 
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for civilian clothes similarly made. The second- 
hand store stepped in to fil! the void until such 
clothes became more widely available. Today, 
the Salvation Army has in considerable measure 
taken over some of the functions of the old- 
clothes store. 

As I have said, the second-hand store was a 
favorite rendezvous for the very orthodox and, 
in that connection, it went further, serving as 
a quasi-social service institution. A stranded 
religious Jew always found a meal and lodging 
by going to one. Papa would frequently take 
home these lost souls for a night’s sleep and din- 
ner and sometimes they would linger for weeks. 

One of the unusual visitors, if any were quite 
exactly normal, was a Jewish Confederate vet- 
eran. I remember him at a Sabbath dinner. We 
would never think of leaving a Sabbath dinner 
without singing Zemiroth. Our favorite was 
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“Zur Mishelo Ochalnu.” My older sister seeing 
the befuddlement of the veteran when we began 
to sing it, whispered to him with a glint in her 
eye: “It’s the same tune as ‘Bonnie Blue Flag’,” 

Papa always had a liking for Confederate 
veterans who were still fairly numerous. I think 
it was the beards some of them wore and als 
perhaps he saw in them something of his own 
Lost Cause. Papa got along unusually well with 
Gentiles. I think they had respect for his un. 
yielding religiosity. 

Times change and Papa grew old. The agri- 
cultural dream never deserted him. Now and 
then, mail would arrive home _post-marked 
“Interior Department, Washington.” About 
homesteading. He was still dreaming. In our 
backyard is an appletree planted by him in his 
last years. That is as far as he got to being 
farmer. 


The “Jewish” Patriarch of Lebanon 


by Abraham Almaliah 


Ww THE DEATH in May, 1955, of Antoine 
Pierre Erida, Patriarch of Antioch and the 
Orient, the Middle East lost one of its most 
distinguished and revered sons. Erida was a re- 
markable man whose influence was felt in the 
spiritual and political affairs of Lebanon. In 
him the Jews had a devoted friend and fearless 
champion in the midst of a hostile Arab world. 


I first met him over twenty years ago when 
Joseph David Parchi, the head of the Jewish 
community of Beirut introduced us. We were 
received in the sumptuous patriarchal palace. 
Erida, seated on his traditional Maronite throne, 
accepted me with all the charm and gracious- 
ness for which he was distinguished. After a 
few courteous exchanges, he asked me the pur- 
pose of my visit to his country, displaying the 
greatest interest in the life of the Jews of Pales- 
tine, their cultural and colonization work and 
general progress in the country. 

After a rather lengthy talk he invited both 
of us to a luncheon in my honor. About fifty 
guests were seated around the table — Moslems 
and Christians, political and public figures, writ- 
ers, poets and journalists. All of them ap- 





Abraham Almaliah is an Israeli, born in Jerusalem in 
1885. He is a writer by profession and was a member of 
the first Knesset. He is chairman of the Association of 
North African Jews and vice-chairman of the Association 
of Sephardic Jews. 


proached their host with expressions of deepest 
reverence, kissing his hand and bowing their 
heads to receive his benediction before sitting 
down to the meal. 


Despite the presence around the board of a 


number of Moslem nationalists and extreme fa- | 
natics, the Patriarch spoke in glowing terms of| 


the Jews, holding them up as models of initiative 
and industry in all fields. He spoke warmly of 
the Jewish leaders in Palestine who had, in s0 
brief a time, converted the desert into a Para- 


dise. At the same time, he expressed grief over} 
the plight of the Jews in various countries, es-| 
pecially Germany (this was in the early days} 


of the Hitler regime). 


The memory of that first meeting with Pat- 
riarch Erida remained with me after I returned 
home. I made a number of trips to Beirut after 
that and each time felt it a moral duty to pay 
my respects to the venerable old man in his pat- 
riarchal palace. Always, he received me in the 
same warm fashion and invited me to dine with 


him. His table-talk constantly centered on his) 


love for the Jews and their mission in the world, 
his concern over the Jews under the Nazis and 
a vibrant interest in the development of a Jew- 
ish national homeland in Palestine. 

Patriarch Erida was a man of deep and abid- 
ing integrity and demanded the same honesty 
of the people around him. Though every one 
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of our meetings took place in the presenee of 
people who violently opposed his views, he never 
hesitated to express his great love for the Jew- 
ish people, speaking in emphatic and unequivo- 
cal terms. 

As spiritual leader of his flock, wielding enor- 
mous influence in Lebanon and the entire Orient, 
he violently attacked the rumors that the Maro- 
nites were foreign agents. He had no faith in 
the Arab League and equally little confidence 
in the efficacy of cooperation between Moslem 
and Christian Arabs. He mistrusted the metives 
of the leaders of the Arab League, regarding 
them as connivers interested only in personal 
aggrandisement. It would be ruinous, he felt, 
for Lebanon to enter the League, whose ultimate 
aim is the unification of Syria and Lebanon — 
which would mean pan-Islamism and eventual 
disaster for the Christians. 

Lebanon — he constantly maintained — must 
remain true to itself, to its own policies, i.e., 
complete independence, friendly relations with 
the Great Powers and, especially, with its Jew- 
ish neighbors across the border in Palestine. 


PatriarcH Eripa’s great love for the Jews can 

be traced back to an incident which took 
place almost 100 years ago. Twenty years after 
the infamous Damascus Affair, Isaac Adolphe 
Crémieux, chairman of the Alliance Israélite of 
France, raised his voice in protest against the 
persecution of the Maronites of Lebanon by 


Moslem fanatics. This was in May, 1860, when 


the Druses of Lebanon slaughtered thousands of 
innocent men, women and children while the 
Turkish authorities made no move to stop the 
bloodshed. The atrocities shocked all of Europe. 
Crémieux issued an appeal to French Jewry 
which read as follows: 

“The Christians of the East are subjected to the 
most horrible persecution. Tortures, rape, assassina- 
tion, pillage, burning, the murder of women, chil- 
dren and old people, even mutilation of corpses — 
such is the picture presented by the whole region 
of the Lebanon. Blood is shed; misery and famine 
are spreading among a dense population, whom Mo- 
hammedan fanaticism is destroying in a war even 
against the intention and forces of the Turkish gov- 
ernment, and whose sole crime is that they worship 
the Christ. 

“French Jews, let us be the first to come to the 
aid of our Christian brothers; let us not await the 
results of diplomacy which is always so slow and 
which will regulate the future; let us alleviate the 
present needs. Let a large subscription be begun 
today in Paris, and let a Jewish committee be or- 
ganized tomorrow. Do not let us lose one day, one 
hour; let the signal for abundant relief be given in 


the midst of this Jewish assembly, gathered in this 
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capital of civilization. This signal will be answered 
by our brethren in England, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, and all Europe; in the countries that re- 
cognize them as citizens, and in those that still re- 
fuse them this noble title. You, also, Jews of the 
American countries where religious liberty is trium- 
phant, you will help the Catholics of Asia, who are 
so cruelly oppressed by superstition. 

“Let the rich Jew bring his large offering, and 
the poor Jew his pious obolus. But a still greater 
thought shall rise from this first impulse. Who 
knows? Perhaps God, who rules over all, has per- 
mitted these catastrophes in order to give a solemn 
occasion to all the cults to aid one another, for mu- 
tual defense against the furious hatreds, the daughters 
of superstition and barbarity. A permanent com- 
mittee in every country, with eyes open for all the 
victims of fanaticism, without distinction of religion, 
must be created and supported. The misfortunes 
that fall at this moment upon so many innocent vic- 
tims arouse the sympathy of all. They suggest the 
thought of a future protection against this scourge, 
which our century repudiates with horror — reli- 
gious persecution.” 

(The Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. IV, p. 348) 

Seventy-three years later Erida remembered 
this stirring appeal on behalf of his people. In 
1933, when Nazi persecution against the Jews 
began in Germany, he sent the following letter 
to the chairman of the Alliance Israélite in his 
country: 

“May 20, 1933 
“Dear Maurice Sidi, Chairman of the 
Alliance in Beirut: 

“We have not forgotten the efforts of your or- 
ganization on behalf of the persecuted Christians of 
Lebanon in 1860. Shocked by the atrocities, the Al- 
liance hastened to offer, in addition to material aid, 
assurances of sympathy and friendship which stirred 
the entire Christian world and, especially, the hearts 
of all Maronites. 

“Learning now that the Jews of Germany are 
threatened with all manner of persecution, loss of 
positions and status in the community, and that they 
are being forced to emigrate to a life of need and 
misery, we regard it as our obligation to express to 
all victims of disaster — and particularly to the 
Jewish people — the anguish we feel. . . . We are 
prepared to offer them material comfort in their 
hour of woe and we pray God that their sufferings 
will be alleviated..... " 

ANTOINE PIERRE ERIDA, 
Patriarch of Antioch and the Orient. 


x °, 


Chaver Brettschneider 
49 East Seventh Street New York City 


Extends His Most Sincere Greetings to All 
Chaverim and Chaveroth of the Jewish Na- 
tional Workers’ Alliance, the Officers and 
Members of the General Executive, the Offi- 
cers and Members of the City Committee 
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Fearing that this letter might not reach the 
ears of his followers, Erida issued a patriarchal 
fiat under the title “The Spirit of the World 
and the Spirit of Faith,” which was read in 
Maronite Churches all over the world: 

“. . . Nazi Germany, which flouts true Christianity, 
has begun to persecute the Jews for the sole reason 
that they are Jews. . . . Our Catholic brothers all 
over the world are revolted by this action and express 
deepest compassion for the hapless victims. . . . Let 
us not forget that the Jews are our brothers and 
that the Almighty chose them to preserve the faith 
in One God... .” 

In addition to this appeal, Erida issued an order 
to his followers to observe prayers for the Jew- 
ish victims of Nazism and to manifest their 
loathing for an ideology whose only purpose was 
to plunge the world back into barbarism and 
idolatry. He also urged his people to offer refuge 
to all victims of Hitler’s persecution. 


EFORE THE Moses and Christians of the 
Orient had a chance to assimilate these edicts, 
Patriarch Erida startled them with another of- 
ficial statement which he addressed to the Magen 
Abraham Synagogue in Beirut in April, 1937, 
and which reads, in part, as follows: 

“The Jews are not only our ancestors, they are our 
brothers. Our origin is one, our language almost 
the same, and their Father is Our Father as well. We 
are proud of our mutual background and all that 
we have today has come to us through the Jewish 
people. Their holy commandments are the basis of 
our laws and their faith is our faith. We love their 
God because He is also Ours and our devotion to 
the Holy City of Jerusalem is not less than theirs. 
It is our hope that the cordial relations between our 
people and the Jews, particularly the Zionists, will 
endure permanently and bear fruit... . Let us help 
one another and pray God to rescue the Jews from 
their persecutors in Germany and Palestine. Let us 
increase our efforts to gain for them peace and sere- 
nity for we know how deep and abiding is their 
love for us... .” 

Patriarch Erida did not hesitate to express his 
views before the Anglo-American Committee of 
Inquiry and his representative was authorized 
to repeat all of his previous declarations that 
Zionism had brought education and culture to 
Palestine and the Middle East and that the ene- 
mies of Zionism would drag the land back into 
a state of barbarism and anarchy. Despite the 
unpopularity of these views and although he 
realized that none of them would reach the 
Arabic-reading world due to the restrictions of 
censorship and bias, Patriarch Erida courageously 
and uncompromisingly continued to issue pub- 
lic statements to the same effect. 


About a year before the War of Liberation, I 
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lost contact with the aging Patriarch. I knew, a 
we all did, what. pressure was being brought 
upon him for his constant espousal of the 
Zionist cause and for his pro-Jewish statements, 

But Erida remained firm in his convictions 
and never wavered in his declaration that the 
Maronites would rejoice to see a Jewish homeland 
in Palestine. 

When the Syrian dictator Shishakli confiscated 
Jewish wealth in reprisal for our War of Libera. 
tion, Patriarch Erida ordered his 700,000 Leban. 


ese followers to offer refuge to the Jews fleeing} 


Syria. 
Authoritative sources have revealed that two 
months before his death the Patriarch prepared 


his last will. In it there was a special appeal to! 


his followers and to Kamil Shamoun, President 
of Lebanon, to make peace with Israel. 

Such was the man and spiritual leader, Erida, 
who died at a ripe old age after an exemplary, 
noble life. His enemies scorned him as the “‘Jew- 
ish Patriarch” but he rejoiced in the title, as did 
his aide, Mubarah, who was called the “Jewish 
Bishop.” 





Greetings to all our friends . 


PARAMOUNT COAT CO. 








Greetings to all our friends . 


GOODMANNER MFG. CORP. 
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Three Sephardic Romances 
by Moshe Attias 


HE EXILES FROM SPAIN AND PorTUGAL who 

settled in the countries of the Ottoman Em- 
pire transferred the pattern of their spiritual 
and material life from the Iberian to the Balkan 
Peninsula. Part of this pattern was their folk- 
loristic heritage: a rich, variegated Spanish folk- 
culture, habits and concepts, customs and man- 
ners, proverbs, parables, stories, jokes and songs. 
They lovingly preserved the Castilian language 
as their mother tongue; through a separate de- 
velopment over four and a half centuries, it has 
become with them a special Castilian dialect, 
known as Ladino or Jewish-Spanish. 


A particularly cherished treasure of the emi- 
grants was the large stock of romances which 
at the end of the fifteenth century were current 
among all sections of the population of Spain. 
This musical-literary genre remained alive with 
them, and even today, we occasionally hear ro- 
mances being sung by women of the Sephardic 
community. To the Jew whose mother tongue 
is not Ladino, most of these romances are a great 
surprise. They unfold to him a world very 
remote from the spirit and atmosphere of Juda- 
ism. In vain will he seek in them for the familiar 
motifs of Yiddish folk-poetry. Nor do they re- 
flect anything of the ways and thoughts, the 
games and pranks of the Spanish-Jewish child, 
and the maidens figuring in them are not the 
modest and chaste daughters of Israel. The en- 
vironment of Sephardic Jewry, with its cares 
and joys, its parnasim and other typical char- 
acters, is entirely absent. And yet, how im- 
portant was the role of the romance in the life 
of the Sephardic woman: for generations, it 
was for her a source—almost the only one— 
of spiritual nourishment, a vehicle for the ex- 
pression of her sorrows and delights, and a 
stimulus to her imagination; every passage, every 
single line of it, if only it expressed some genuine 
emotion, was dear to her; romances were almost 
the only cradle-songs in the Spanish-Jewish 
language. Infants liked them and asked for them 
at bedtime. And if, in the dead of night, the 
strains of a romance were heard from a house, 
one might be sure that its monotonous lilt 
was intended to send a sufferer to sleep or 
to keep away the demons that threatened to 





The writer of this note has edited a collection of 
Sephardic romanceros, recently published by the Ben-Zvi 
Institute for Research on Jewish Communities in the 
Middle East, of the Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 


disturb the rest of a young mother and her new- 
born babe. 

For a long time, romances were the only, and 
highly prized, love-songs of the Sephardic girl. 
Its verses expressed her amorous yearnings, and 
among the chivalrous figures described in it she 
sought the hero of her dreams. 

Their deep attachment to the romance and 
its content, its primitive character and simplici- 
ty of rhythm and metre, as well as its position 
and powerful influence in the life of the people, 
encouraged the exiles to continue this kind of 
literary production and to compose new roman- 
ces on the pattern of the earlier ones. They in- 
clude passion-laden love-poems in the spirit of 
the ancient Castilian romances, and on the other 
hand, pieces which draw their inspiration from 
Bible and legend; a comparison between these 
two varieties is of considerable interest. Certain 
of them were used as songs of lament on the 
Ninth of Ab and on occasions of family mourn- 
ing. In the latter case, they were recited by 
hired wailing-women who came to the house 
of the bereaved. Others, designed for religious 
festivals, exalt the memory of national heroes, 
especially that of Moses. There is no doubt also 
as to the originality of most of the songs for 
young mothers, wedding-songs and songs ex- 
pressing the longing for the Land of Israel and 
for redemption. Although romances were known 
among Sephardic Jews everywhere, the richest 
mine of them was found in Salonica, the metro- 
polis and spiritual centre of Sephardic Jewry 
for centuries, until its occupation by the Nazis. 
Here, the specific character of the Sephardim, 
their customs and manners, language and folk- 
culture had remained intact as in no other com- 
munity of the Near or Middle East. 

The -collection and study of Sephardic ro- 
mances began at the end of the last century. 
Jews and non-Jews started to take an interest 
in what had been preserved of this poetical 
treasure in the countries of the Near and Middle 
East and in North Africa. This folkloristic 
activity varied both in approach and purpose. 
The Gentile (Spanish) scholars regarded Ladino 
and Ladino romances as a valuable linguistic 
and poetic asset which had been lost to their 
people for centuries, and which now again 
emerged, covered with the dust of the ages, im- 
paired and defective, but nevertheless retaining 
traces of its former splendor and charm. The 
philologists among them marvelled at the sur- 
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vival of their language, transplanted hundreds 
of years ago into a foreign soil, and since severed 
from its native life-spring; they set about in- 
vestigating the particular character of Ladino 
and the degree of its vitality. Jewish folklorists, 
on the other hand, regarded the romance as the 
product of an alien spirit; but they considered 
it their duty to save its remnants from oblivion 
and to show to the world this document of the 
faithfulness and forgiveness of a cruelly per- 
secuted people who guarded the cultural patri- 
mony of their tormentors. What they did not 
sufficiently notice was the fact that the romance 
had in the course of time absorbed Jewish 


Biblical 


Copied from a photograph, in the possession of the Institute for Research on Jewish Communities, 


of a manuscript dated 1702. 


A catorce era del mes, 

el primo mes en el ano, 
cuando el pueblo Israel 

de Aifto salio cantando. 

E] cantar que va(n) diciendo, 
al gran Dio van alabando. 
Sin fijos y sin mujeres 

sisim ribbo fueron contados; 
unos carean la lena, 

otros el pan amasado. 

Las mujeres Ilevaban el oro, 
que era lo[s] mas liviano. 
Debajo d’aquella blanca flor, 
alli se habian ajuntado. 
Vieron venir a Parho 

con el pendon colorado; 
saltaron todos a una boz, 
con Mose se han tomado: 
“Aqui mos trujites Mose, 

a murir en este campo, 

a murir sin sunboltura 

y en la mar afogados.’ 

‘Face oraciones vosotros jidios 
pues yo hare por el mi cabo.’ 
Tantas eran las oraciones, 
que ya al Dio los ha escuchado, 
Alli saliera una boz 

con Mose hubo fablado: 
“Toma la vara, Mose, 

la vara que en tu mano, 

parte la mar en doce carreras, 
sacaras tu pueblo a salvo.’ 

Ya toma la vara Mose, 

la vara que en su mano 

parte la mar en doce carreras 
sacaba su pueblo a salvo. 
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elements and taken on the character of a Jewis, 
popular song which, as an expression of loy 
joy and grief, played a significant part in tk 
life of Sephardic Jewry until the end of the 
nineteenth century. The passage of the years hy 
had on the romance both adverse and favorab} 
effects. Its originality, the completeness of it/ 
contents, its style and metre, have suffered not; 
little, but it has not been sufficiently noted tha 
the many alterations and additions were not al} 
fortuitous, but were often designed to obliterat 
the topical and to create a general human 2, 
mosphere, more in keeping with the Jewis! 
spirit. 





Romance 


It was on the fourteenth of the month, 
Of the first month of the year, 

When the people of Israel 

Went forth from Egypt singing. 

The song which they were chanting 
Was in praise of the great God. 

Not counting women and children, 
They numbered sixty myriads; 

Some were carrying wood, 

Others the dough for the bread. 

The women carried the gold, 

Which was lightest. 

Beneath that white blossom 

They all assembled. 

They saw Pharaoh approaching 

With a purple banner; 

With one voice they all burst out 
Reproaching Moses: 

“Ah, Moses, you have brought us hither 
To die in the desert, 

To die without burial, 

To be drowned in the sea.” 

“Say prayers, O Hebrews, 

And I, in private, will say prayers too.” 
So powerful was their prayer, 
That God heard it. 
A voice resounded 
And spoke unto Moses: 





“Take your rod, O Moses, 


The rod which is in your hand, 
Divide the sea into twelve parts 
And bring over your people safely.” 
And Moses took the rod, 

The rod which was in his hand. 

He divided the sea into twelve parts 
And brought over his people safely. 
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Yo me levantara un lunes 
y un lunes por Ja manana, 
Tomi mi arco y mi flecha, 
me fue a pasear la caza; 
por enmedio del camino 
encontri con esta galana; 
reumbror de sus cabellos, 
al oro fino asemejaba. 

Yo le pregunti ye le dije: 
si erais moza 0 casada? 
‘Moza so, el caballero, 

la mi ventura hue allegada, 
con un duque de Venezia, 
con un duque de Grenada.’ 
Ya la toma por el brazo, 
al palacio se la Ievara; 

ya acojo un minyan e gente, 
Kidusin que ya le diera. 
Salto la shuegra y le dice: 
‘Para cien anos le sea, 

cien anos ture contenta 

y cien mos ture casada.’ 
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Wedding Song 


I arose one Monday, 

One Monday in the morning, 

I took my bow and arrows 

And went a-hunting; 

In the middle of the way 

I met this fair one; 

The lustre of her hair 

Was like pure gold. 

I asked her and said to her: 

“Art thou maiden or married?” 

“A maiden I am, O knight, 

And happiness is coming to me 

With a duke of Venice, 

A duke of Granada.’ 

He took her by the arm 

And led her to the palace; 

He assembled a minyan of people 

And gave her kidushin. 

Her mother-in-law sprang forward and 
said to her: 

“May it be for a hundred years: 

For a hundred years be happy, 

For a hundred years be married.” 


Sabbathaian Romance 


Hakamim van airando, 
detras del muestro goel; 
sisin ribbo[n] de juderia 
todos iban detras de el. 
Tanto fue su fama buena, 
que en oida del rey. 

Que el rey des que lo supo, 
lo mandara a traer. 

A la entrada del palacio 
sekina poso en el. 

A la entrada de la puerta, 
el rey se levanto a el; 
quito toca de su cabeza, 
y el su samur tambien, 
hizo olife al dia 

capiji vayan con el. 

Le hiciera un combite, 

lo mandara a traer, 

le hiciera poca cuenta, 

Y poca estima del rey, 
Tomo zohar en su pecho, 
y los tefilin tambien. 

De estonces hasta agora, 
trabajando por Israel. 
Presto veamos su cara 

y la sekina es el 


se contenta(n) almas pretas 


y todos que cree(n) en el. 
todos digamos a una: 
Saz es goel. 


Hakhamim are angry—Against our redeemer; 
Sixty myriads of Jews—All follow him. 

So great was his fame—The king heard of it; 
And as soon as the king knew it, 

He gave orders to fetch him. 

At the entrance to the palace, 

The Shekhina descended on him. 

When he entered the gate, 

The king stood up before him. 

He took off his cap 

And his fur-lined mantle as well. 

On the morrow he was granted an allowance, 
And since then he is a capiji.* 

He prepared a feast for him. 

And gave orders to fetch him. 

But he cared little for it, 

Cared little for the king’s esteem. 

He put the “Zohar” in his bosom 

And also the phylacteries. 

From then until now 

He has been working for Israel. 

May we soon see his face, 

For he is the Shekhina. 

May sorrowing souls be contented 

And all who believe in him. 

Now let us all say together: 

“Shaz** is the redeemer.” 


* “Guardian of the Threshhold” (title). 
** Shabbetai Zevi (acrostic). 
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A One-Sided 
Discussion. 


THE BripceE: A YEARBOOK OF 
JupAEO - CHRISTIAN STUDIES, 
Vol. L, edited by John M. 
Oesterreicher. Pantheon Books, 
New York, 1955, 349 pp., 
$3.95. 


HE BRIDGE, edited by Father 

John Oesterreicher, is the first of 
a projected series of annual publi- 
cations of the Institute of Judaeo- 
Christian Studies. The first volume 
has modest pretensions. Monsignor 
John McNulty, in introducing it, 
speaks repeatedly of its exploratory 
character: the reconnoitering of 
the common ground of Israel and 
Christianity, its agreements and 
disagreements on fundamental is- 
sues of eschatology and salvation, 
its common patrimony. All is seen 
however sub specie Christi. The 
writers are Christian, whether by 
birth or persuasion. Many are eccle- 
siastics. All are passionately con- 
cerned with the dissident house of 
Israel. The essays which make up 
the volume cover vast and fre- 
quently treacherous waters. Many 
of the contributors, like Raissa 
Maritain, The Abbot of Downside, 
and Father Oesterreicher, are well- 
known; however, other names are 
considerably more obscure and it is 
not quite clear what qualifies them 
to participate, other than affection 
and good will for the common 
enterprise. The subjects are as dif- 
fuse as the contributors are varied, 
covering Biblical theology, Marc 
Chagall, Shylock, Abraham Hes- 
chel, The Finaly Case, The Jewish 
Burial Service, and reviews of 
works by Martin Buber (fair), 
Victor Gollancz (highly sympa- 
thetic), and Robert Graves (comes 
off poorly). 

All in all, it is not easy to read 
The Bridge without irritation. The 
essays are either apologetic or po- 
lemical. Where they intend in- 
struction it is highly dubious what 
they are intended to instruct: Jew- 
ish intransigence or Christian ig- 
norance. Throughout there runs 
the multi-fibered cord of Olympian 
condescension, Christian reverence 
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for mysterious Israel, and pious jn. 
dignation at Jewish stubbornnes, 
It is a dreadfully uneven volume, 
To review it is, therefore, extr. 
ordinarily difficult. 

I shall not concern myself with 
minor responses—the temptation 
to be ironic or slighting. Since jt 
is irritation which more generally 
describes my reaction let me try to 
state its source. 


History has fashioned for Israel, 
during the past two decades, ; 
destruction which has all but deci- 
mated its physical presence. If we, 
in our youth, aspired to power and 
dominion we have been disabused 


of such ambition. Israel did not | 


conquer the nations—at least not 
visibly. Spiritually, it is but the 
barest remnant; today, but a rem- 
nant of the remnant, for the com- 
munity of Israel is sundered and 
broken. We might, were this suff 
cient to the character of Israel, 
blame ourselves for what has be- 
fallen us and be silent, but such 
would be but one-half of the char- 
acter of Israel. At the same moment 
that the prophets denounce the sins 
of Israel and proclaim the justice 
of her downfall, they make known 
the guilt of Egypt, Syria, and 
Babylon. At this moment there 
are no prophets among us. We 


must be both our own and the} 


world’s prosecutors. There is, on 
this account, savor in the Psalm- 
ist’s plea for revenge—a_ savor 
which, though I do not wish to 
enjoy it, results nevertheless from 
such vital passion, such uncom- 
promising delight in justice that it 
impels us to seek judgment; on 
occasion, to force it from heaven. 


Our speech, being unequal to the} 


power of the Psalmist’s, must rest 
content with pale versions of the 
same passion. We can but ask if 
Rome, for all its love for Israel, is 
as well contrite for what it did 
not do for Israel. The speeches of 
random cardinals were nothing 


against the fury of the past de-| 


cades. Does The Vicar of Christ, 
for all his love, weep for his spirit 
ual brothers (The Bridge bears 
its motto the statement of Pius XI: 
“Abraham is called our Father. 
Spiritually we are Semites’”’) ? This 
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is all that we can ask. This is our 
single plea: that the Church of 
Rome make confession for its pro- 
found and unforgettable indiffer- 
ence. There is excommunication 
for heresy. Is there no excommuni- 
cation for murderers? If there is 
none, one might at least insist that 
there be contrition for having 
countenanced murder. I, for one, 
can take Jesus as Christ seriously, 
for in his professed word he would 
have sympathy with the grief of 
Israel; but for the Church, to 
whom the authors of The Bridge 
belong—to it no seriousness can be 
accorded without public acknowl- 
edgment of its complicity and 
guilt. 

The foregoing statement of con- 
viction is material to any under- 
standing of why The Bridge, as an 
effort to speak of the Christ to 
Israel, must fail. 


All of the writers in The Bridge 
repeatedly ask Israel to please for- 
get history. Wipe the slate, they 
plead, and let us start afresh. The 
fundamental fact which such writ- 
ers must learn is this: we are no- 
thing as Israel without history. 
Forget history and we forget our 
wisdom. For what is our past,pres- 
ent, and anticipation if it is not 
history? We begin history with 
Abraham, center history at Sinai, 
and end history at a moment not 
yet at hand. Since the consumma- 
tion of history is not upon us we 
can know history only through the 
seriousness of the moment. This is 
the core of the paradox which none 
of the writers in The Bridge recog- 
nizes: Israel cannot forget history, 
cannot ignore the enormities of 
Christendom because history is not 
redeemed. To be redeemed, that is 
to transcend history to God, is 
to acknowledge that the Messiah 
has come. Obviously the only way 
to attend to the Christian message 
—to forget history in the divine 
forgetfulness of a fulfilled redemp- 
tion—is to be Christian. We are 
not Christian. We know no trans- 
formation of the historical mo- 
ment. For this reason we cannot 
forget the history of our anguish 
before Christendom. 

The history of Israel before 
Christendom, its attitude of con- 
stant, but pathetically ineffective 
indignation, is but the postlude 


to the rejection of Jesus. It is there- 
fore central that the essay of 
Hilaire Duesburg, “The Trail of 
the Messiah,” be considered more 
closely. Father Duesburg challenges 
Israel to define its rejection of 
Jesus. Indubitably the claim of the 
Church is more easily rejected than 
the claim of Jesus to be the Christ. 
Who is this being who acknowl- 
edges himself to be Messiah of Isra- 
el and King of the Jews? If he is 
not the Messiah can Israel answer 
who is? This is precisely the point 
which Christians miss. We cannot, 
nor is it incumbent upon us, to 
answer. It is sufficient to say that 
he is not he whom we expect. 
Were we to see with the eyes of 
Christian faith we would know 
what it means to be redeemed. 
Again the paradox of belief: to 
believe is to. affirm as fact what 
others cannot perceive with the 
mere eye of reason. The problem is 
intensified, however, when the en- 
counter of Judaism and the Christ 
occurs, for we too see with the eye 
of faith and yet we deny that what 
is promised us has come. Our only 
criterion is this: he who comes to 
redeem us comes out of the com- 
munity of Israel and cannot speak 
to us except through that com- 
munity. The Messiah, in being the 
Annointed, is born out of the com- 
munity and addresses the commun- 
ity with the Word that is of Israel. 
Jesus comes as the single man from 
Galilee and addresses the people 
out of his own heart, appropriates 
the Word as his own word. He 
cannot help but confuse and dis- 
tort. He freezes the Word where 
the Word is intended, as in the 
Ark that David bore to Jerusalem, 
to be carried as a moving treasure. 
Up to the moment that the Word 
of God is spoken at Sinai the meet- 
ings of God and man have been 
essentially spatial, for God has 
spoken to the individual man alone. 
The individual carries his space 
with him and the Word is carried 
by him as his property, as a parcel 
of space. The myriads of individ- 
uals that encounter God at one 
moment, whether at Sinai or in 
the synagogue, are both individual 
and community in one. He who 
will address history with the per- 
fect Word that is both the one and 
the many at each moment redeems 
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history, for he makes of it the com- 
munity that imitates God. It is the 
presumption of Jesus to have set 
himself before the community as 
its rebuke, to have renounced the 
criterion of history which measures 
Israel only as holy people, never as 
holy person alone. 

Roman Catholics, with whom I 
have spoken, are of two minds 
about the prospective dialogue of 
Christians and Jews. On the one 
hand they are deeply and justifi- 
ably dismayed by the ignorance of 
Christianity displayed by most 
Jews. To correct this they seek 
communication. On the other hand 
they are reluctant if not incapable 
of creating the conditions of re- 
ciprocal communication. As one 
Catholic thinker expressed it to me 
recently: “There are fundamental 
issues about which communica- 
tion is impossible.” He paused and 
added, somewhat piteously, “Un- 
fortunately these issues are the 
most important.” Presumably he 
meant that Catholics could not, in 
all seriousness, be open to the in- 
escapable Jewish denial of Jesus 
Christ, could not seriously coun- 
tenance such statement. If so, then 
communication is indeed impos- 
sible. The Bridge is admittedly one- 
way communication. Its intention 
is to enlighten the Catholic and 
lubricate Jewish inflexibility. No- 
where does the Jew speak. 


It is indispensable if there is to 
be communication that the Chris- 
tian allow himself openness before 
the Law, which determines the 
Jewish response to the “fulfilled” 
Christ. Where Israel, possessing the 
Law, awaits the Messiah, Chris- 
tians claim to have consummated 
the Law in an already achieved 
redemption. There can be no com- 
munication unless this reciprocity 
is acknowledged. 

The Bridge, under the editor- 
ship of John Oesterreicher (a vet- 
eran warrior of the Jewish-Chris- 
tian dialogue), is a distinguished 
effort which encourages the kind of 
one-sided discussion that Christian- 
ity has enjoyed for centuries. It is 
hoped that this kind of discussion 
illumines Christians (such essays 
as that of M. Thaddea de Sion on 
the Jewish burial liturgy surely 
will). Such a one-way bridge on 
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which Jews are met, but do not Islam. One may doubt, indeed, the | 


meet, perpetuates, however, the 
conditions of the first century, 
where, in an obscure area of an 
obscure country, 2 movement of 
which no Jew took particular note 
has shaped our destiny. 

ARTHUR A. COHEN 


Judaism and Islam 


JupaisM IN IsLaM; BIBLICAL AND 
TALMUDIC BACKGROUNDS OF 
THE.. KoRAN AND ITS CoM- 
MENTARIES, by Abraham I. 
Katsh. Published for the New 
York University Press by the 
Bloch Publishing Company, 
1954; 265 pp., $7.50. 


HIS WORK does not intend to 

‘retell all the relations between 
Jews and Arabs. It limits its scope 
to the examination of the two 
longest chapters of the Koran (2 
and 3). Professor Katsh (who 
heads the Department of Hebrew 
Culture and Education at New 
York University) analyzes these 
two chapters almost verse by verse. 
He explains the difficult passages, 
sums up the views of the main 
Moslem commentators and very 
often succeeds in tracing Jewish 
influence in the Koran or on its 
commentators. 

The most important conclusion 
of Katsh’s examination of the 
above chapters is that Mohammed 
borrowed extensively from Jewish 
sources. Even though the author 
recognizes the value of the Chris- 
tian tradition as material for the 
development of emerging Islam, he 
does not concern himself with it. 
An exhaustive treatment of the 
Christian influence on the Koran 
and its commentators would very 
likely have necessitated another 
volume. 

This wise choice of two of the 
most important chapters in the 
Koran has enabled the author to 
examine the basic tenets in the 
belief and practice of Islam (while 
many other scholars have con- 
centrated their research on re- 
latively trivial points of similar- 
ity). The careful, methodical con- 
these tenets has 
brought the author to his im- 
portant conclusions about Talmu- 
dic and Midrashic influences, be- 
sides the Biblical ones, on early 


author’s optimism that “the abund- 
ance of Jewish thought and ideas 
contained in the Koran and in its 
early authoritative commentaries... 
may even help us to restore some! 
Aggadic concepts lost in the course. 
of time and unknown to Jewish 
scholarship today.” However, one 
feels convinced by the proof ad.’ 
duced as to the existence of ties 
between the Jewish communities in 
Arabia, on one hand, and the tradi. 
tional centers of Jewish learning | 
in Palestine and Babylonia, on the 
other. ; 
The book has a valuable bibli- | 
ography and excellent indices. One 
hopes that the author will con-— 
tinue his investigation of further 
Koranic chapters along _ similar 
lines. 


Jacos M. Lanpavu 
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